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A Letter from a Merchant in Holland, to 
his Friecad in London. 
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OUR deftru&tion, at 
g leatt that of your pio- 
vices, I doubt is im. 
pending, ana ours, [ 
4in a;raicd 1s not iar Off 5 
juris ita wonder, fora 
conmnued courle of bii- 
bery and coirupiion, and 
the confequences that attend them, will ru- 
in any ftate in the world. Tho vices are 


iy 


ever tollowed by a prodigal waite vi public 


money, and a total negiect of public virtue. 
Where they prevail, offccs im the chuich, 
and the ftate, will be Hilea up to tupport a 
a party, oblige a favourite, or obtain tome 
end, without any coniideration of the new 
incumbent's abilities ; whence will arite dif 
folutenefs, and irreiigion ; for te common 
peopie will pay little regard to the dict..tes 
and doétrines o/ thoe nia; iftrates an pattors, 
who, they find, have been railed by a pri- 
vate feale of connections, without any re- 
gard to virtu , merit, or propiiety of cha- 
rafter. Add to tuis, that our great people 
are without knowledge, without expericnee, 
and their momenis are fo divide by gam- 
ing and diveiuuns, that they have not lei- 
fure to learn: hence they coninue in ig- 
horance, which is the pavent of pride and 
poliivenef, and thefe always produce in- 
dolence, anu a total negleét of all neceifary 
infoimation ; the wan: cf which has occa- 
honed mott of your miicarriages, as well 
Vou, II, 





as ours, and brought on. a train of calami- 
ties, which bids fair to exterminate both 
ftates. 
Oh! how unlike the prefent generation, 
were thofe who gain’d us our freedom. — 
When Philip ILL. king of Spaz, fent 
his ambaffador to treat with the itates of 
Holland about their independency, he was 
fhewn into an anti chambe where he wait- 
ed to fee the :nembers ot the {tates pafs by. 


He ftaid for fome time, and ieeing none 


but a parcel of plain-drefs’d men, with 
bundles in their hands, (which, as many of 
them came from diftant provinces, con- 
tain’d their linen and provilions,) he turn’d 
to his interpreter, and afk’d when the 
ftates would come ? the man reply’d, that 
thofe were the members which he faw go 
by; upon which he wrote to the comman- 
der in chief of the Spazi/b army, to acivife 
the king his mafter to make a peace, as 
foon as poffible; and in his letter is this 
remarkable paflage. I expecied, fays he, 
to have feen in the flates a {plendid appear- 
ance, but inflead of that, | faw only a par- 
cel of plain-drefs'd met with fenjible faces, 
avbho came inio council with their provifions 
in thew hands, and whoe pafimony will 
ruin the king my mafier in the courfe of the 
war if it be continued 5 jor there is no cone 
tending with people, whofe nvbies can live 
upon a SHILLING @ day, and will do every 
thing for the fervice of their councry. 

The king itruck with this account agreed 
to treat with them as an independent itate, 
and fo put an end to the war, 


Y Thus 
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Thus you fee our liberty_and indepen- 
dency was gain’d by parfimony, and pub- 
lick virtue, and there is reafon to appre- 
head, that we fhail be deprived of them 
by the oppofite vices. 

As to your parts, nothing can fave you 
but unanimity im your councils, and a ftea- 
dy adherence to thofe true principles of ho- 
nour, that are founded on virtue and me- 
rit, and J pray Goce, this happy change in 
your conduct, may be fpeedily brought 
about. 

Rotterdam, 


April 15, 1757. Iam, Yours, &c. 





A Fournal of Eight Days Sourney from 
Portfmouth to Kingiton upon Thames ; 
through Southampton, Wilthhire, &c. 
With Mifcellaneous Thoughts, Moral and 
Religious ; in Sixty-four Letters: Ad- 
dreffed to two Ladies of the Partie. To 
ewhich is added An ¥Eflay on Tea, con- 
fidered as pernicious to health, obftrudting 
Indufiry, and imprverifbing the Nation : 
Alfa an Account of tis Growth, and great 
Confumption in thefe Kingdoms, with fe- 
veral Political Reflections ; and Thoughts 
on Public Love: In thirty-two Letters to 
two Ladies. In tivo Volumes Odtavo. 
By Mr. H—y. H. Woodfall, 8s. 


UR readers may perhaps remembers 

_ that we gave them a fhort account of 
this book, with a letter extra&ted from it 
in Novem. 1756, The author then fent us 
an injunction to forbear his work till a fe- 
cond edition fhould appear: this prohibi- 
tion was rather too magifterial ; for an au- 
thor is no longer the fole matter of a book 
which he has given to the public; yet he 
has been punctually obeyed; we had 
no defire to offend him, and if his charac- 
ter may be eftimated by his book, he is a 
man whofe failings may well be pardoned 
for his virtues. 

The fecond edition is now fent into 
the world, corredéted and enlarged, and 
yielded up by the author to the attacks of 
criticlin. But he fhal! find in us no ma- 
lignity of cenfure. We with indeed, that 
among other corrections he had {tubmitted 
his pages to the inipeCtion of a gramma- 
rian, that the elegancies of one line might 
not have heen difgraced by the improprie- 
ties of another; but with us as to mean well 
is a degree of merit which over-balances 
much greater errors than impurity of itile. 

‘We have already given in our coilce- 
tions, one of the ietters, im which Mr. 






waking Tea. 


Hanwey endeavours to fhovr, that the 
confumption of Tea, is injurious to the in- 
terelt of our country. We ihall now en- 
deavour to follow him regularly through 
all his obfervations on this modern luxury ; 
but it can fcarcely be candid, not to make 
a previous declaration, that he is to expec 
little jultice from the author of this ex. 
tract, a hardened and fhamelefs tea-drink- 
er, wo has for twenty years diluted his 
meals with only the infufion of this fafci- 
nating plant, whole kettle has {carcely time 
to cool, who with Tea amufes the evening, 
with Tea folaces the midnights, and with 
‘Tea welcomes the morning. 

He begins, by refuting a popular notion, 
that Bobea and Green Tea are leaves of the 
fame fhrub, gathered at different times of 
the year. He 1s of opinion, that they are 
produced by different fhrubs. The leaves. 
of Tea are gathered in dry weather; then 
dried and curled over the fire in copper 
pans. ‘The Chinefe ufe little green tea, 
imagining that it hinders digeftion and ex- 
cites fevers. How it fhould have either 
effect is not ealily difcovered, and if we 
confider the innumerable prejudices which 
prevail concerning our own plants, we 
thall very little regard thefe opintons of 
the Chinefe vulgar, which experience does. 
not confirm. 

When the Chinefe drink tea, they infufe: 
it flightly, and extraét only the more vola- 
tile parts, but though this feems to require 
great quantities at a time, yet the author 
believes, perhaps only becaufe he has an 
mclination to believe it, that the Engli/b 
and Dutch ufe more than all the inhabi- 
tants of that extenfive empire. ‘The C#i- 
nefe drink it fometimes with acids, fel- 
dom with fugar; and this praétice, our 
author, who has no intention to find any 
thing right at home, recommends to his: 
countrymen. 

The hittory of the rife and progrefs of 
tea-drinking is truly curious. Tea was 
firft imported from Holland by the earls of 
Arlington and Offory in 1666: from their 
lades the wom.n of quality learned its 
ufe. Its price was then three pounds a 
pound, and continued the fame to 1707. 
In 1715, we began to ufe green tea, and 
the practice of drinking it deicended to the 
lower clais of the people. In1720, the 
French began to fend it hither by a clande- 
fine commerce. From 1717 to 1726, we 


imported annually feven hundred thoufand 


From 1732 to 1742, a million 
two hundred thoufand pounds were 


every year brought to London; in fome 
years 


pounds, 


and 





























Tea pernicious 


years afterwards three millions, and in 1755, 
near four millions of pounds, or two thou- 
fand tuns, in which we are not to reckon 
that which is furreptitioufly imtroduced, 
which perhaps is nearly as much. Such 
quantities are indeed fufficient to alarm us ; 
it is at leaft worth enquiry, to know 
what are the qualitics of fuch a plant, and 
what the confequences of fuch a trade. 

He then proceeds to enumerate the mif- 
chiefs of tea, and feems willing to charge 
upon it every mifchief that he can find. He 
‘begins however, by queftioning the virtues 
afcribed to it, and denies that the crews of 
the Chinefe fhips are preferved in their 
voyage homewards from the feurvy by tea. 
About this report I have made fome en- 
quiry, and though I cannot find that thefe 
crews are wholly exempt from fcerbutic 
maladies; they feem to fuffer them lefs 
than other mariners in any courfe of equal 
Jength. This I afcribe to the tea, not as 
pollefiing any medicinal qualities, but as 
tempting them to drink more water, to 
dilute their falt food more copioufly, and 
perhaps to forbear punch, or other ftrong 
liquors. 

He then proceeds in the pathetic ftrain, 
to tell the ladies how, by drinking tea they 
injure their health, and, what is yet more 
dear, their beauty. 

“ ‘To what can we afcribe the numerous 
complaints which prevail? how many 
frweet creatures of your fex, languifh with 
a weak digeflion, low fpirits, laffitudes, 
melancholy, and twenty diforders, which 
in {pite of the faculty have yet no names, 
except the general one of mervous com- 
plaints ? let them change their diet, and 


among other articles leave off drinking tea, 


ic is more than probable the greateit part of 


them will be reftored to health. 

Hot water is alfo very hurtful to the 
teeth. The Chinefe do not drink their tea 
fo hot as we do, and yet they have bad 
teeth. This cannot be afcribed entirely to 
fugar, for they ule very little, as alrcady 
obierved ; but we all know that ot or cold 
things which pain the teeth, deftroy them 
alfo. If wedrank lefstea, and ufed gentle 
acids for the gums and teeth, particularly 
Jour oranges, though we had a Jefs number 
of French dentifts, I fancy this eff[ential 
part of beauty would be much better pre- 
ferved. 

The women in the united provinces who 
Sip tea from morning till night, are alfo as 
remarkable for bad tecth. ‘They alfo laok 
pallid, and many are troubled with certain 
feminine diforders arifing froma relaxed 
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habit. The Portuguefe ladies, on the other 
hand, entertain with /fweet-meats, and yet 
they have very good teeth: but their food 
in general is more of the farinaceous and 
vegetable kind than ours. They alfo drin 
cold waicr inttead of fipping bot, and never 
taite any fermented liquors ; for thefe rea- 
fons the ule of ugar, does not feem to be 
at all pernicious to them. 

Men feem to have loft their ftature, and 
comeline(S ; and women their beauty. I 
am not you, but methinks there is not 
quite fo much deauty in this land as there 
was. Your very esmberulaids have loft 
their bloom, I fuppofe by /pping tea. Even 
the agitations of the paffions at cards are 
not {fo great enemies to female charms. 
What Shake/peare afcribes to the conceal- 
ment of love, is ia this age more frequently 
occafioned by the ufe of tea.” 

To raife the fright ftill higher, he quotes 
an account of a pig's tail fcalded with tea, 
on which however he does not much 
infift. 

Of thefe dreadful effects, fome are per- 
‘haps imaginary, and fome may have an- 
other caufe. ‘That there is lefs beauty in 
the prefent race of females, than in thofe 
who entered the world, with us, all of us 
are inclined to think on whom beauty has 
ceafed to fmile; but our fathers and 
grand-fathers made the fame complaint be- 
fore us, and our pofterity will ftill find 
beauties irrefiftibly powerful. et 

That the difeafes commonly called ner- 
vous, tremours, fits, habitual depreffion, 
and all the maladies which proceed trom 
laxity and debility, ave more ‘requent than 
in any former time, is, I believe, true, 
however deplorable. But this new race of 
evils, will not be expelled by the prohibi- 
tion of teas This general languor is 
the effect of general luxury, of general 
idlenefs. If it be moft to be found among 
tea drinkers, the reafon is, that tea is one 
of the ftated amufements of the idle and 
luxurious. The whole mode of life is 
changed, every kind of voluntary labour, 
every exercife that ftrengthened the nerves, 
and hardened the mufcles, is fallen into 
difufe. The inhabitants are crowded ta- 
gether in populous cities, fo that no acca» 
fion of life requires much motion; every 
one is near to all that he wants; and the 
rich and delicate feldom pafs from one ftreet 
to another, but in carriages of pleafure.. Yet 
we eat and drink, or ftrive to eat and drink 
like the hunters and huntrefles, the far- 
mers and the houfewives of the former 
genicration, and they that pafs ten heyrs in 
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164 Bad Qualities of Tea. 


bed, and eight at cards, and the greater 
part of the other fix at the table, are taught 
to impute to tea, all-the difeafes which a 
life unnatural in all its parts, may chance 
to bring upon them. 

Tea, among. the greater part of thofe 
who ufe it molt, is drunk in no great 
quantity. As it neither exhilerates the 
heart, nor ftimulates the palate ; it is com- 
monly an entertainment merely nominal, 
a pretence for aflembling to p rattle, for in- 
terrupting buine!s or diveriitying idlenets. 
They who drink one cup, and who 
drink twenty, are equally punétual in pre- 
paring or partaking it; aud imdeed, there 
are few but difcover by their indifference 
about it, that they are broug! ht together 
not hy the tea, but the tea iable. ‘I hree 
cups make the common quantity, fo flight- 
ly unpregnated, that perhi aps they might be 
tinced with the Ateuian cicuta, and pro- 
‘duce lefS effects than thofé letters charge 
upon tea, 

Our suthor proceeds to fhew yet other 
bad qualities of th:s hated leaf. 

‘ Green tea, when made {trong even 
© by infufion, is an emetic, nay, I am 
told it is ufed as fuch in Chixa,, a decoc 
tion of it certainly performs t 1s opera- 
tion; yet by long ufe it-is drank by many 
without. fuch an effect. The aie on 
alfo, when it is made ftrong, and ttands 
long to draw the egrcffer particles, will 
convulfe the bowels: even inthe man- 
ner commoniy wled it has this effect on 
fome conftitutions, as I have already re- 
marked to you from my own eaper 
ence. 

‘You fee I confefs my weakness with- 
out referve, but thofe who are very fund 
of tea, if their digefticn 1s weak, and 
they fird themfelves diiordered, they ge: 
nerally aferibe it to any «au. except the 
true one. J] am aware tnat the effeé 
juft ment ioned is imputed to the hot 
aati ; Jet it be ‘0, and my argue nt Is 

1 efor: ut who pretends t {5 it 1s 
ine pyr j y ownng to particul r kind Is of 
tea; perha ips fuch as parta ke of copp: ras, 
which there ib ane to apprehend, is 
fometines the cafe: if we judge from the 
manner tn whicli tt is said to he curcd, 
togethic ‘cp wich its ordina: y cfeéts, there 
15 fome forndation for this opinion, Put 
a drop ot Ryong tea, cither gecn or 
bohea, tut chiefly the ferner, on the 
blade of a kn: fe, though: it is not corro- 
‘five in tie {ime manner as vitriol, yet 
* there appears to bea Soivah ve quality ir 
6 at, very diffe: ent fyom that of fruit which 
fut tn) the knitc.’ 
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He afterwards quotes Paull: to prove, 
that tea is a deficcative, and ought not to 
be ujed after the fortieth year. I have then 
lone exceeded the limits of permiffion, but 
I comfort myfelt, that all the enemies of 
tea cannot be in the right. If tea be defic- 
cative according to Pazili, it cannot weaken 
the fibres, as our author imagines ; if it be 
eineiic, it muft conftringe the ftornach, la- 
ther than relax it. 

The formidable quality of tinging the 
knife, it has in common with acorns, the 
bar, and leaves of oak, and every aitrin- 
gent bark or lea!, the copperas which is 
given to the tea, 1s really in the knife. Ink 
may be made of any ferrugineous matter 
and aliringent vegetable, as it is generally 
made of galls and copperas. 

From tea the writer digrefles to fpiritu- 
ous liquors, about which he will have no 
conuoverly with the Literary Magazine, 
we fhall theretore infert alinoit his whole 
letter, and add to it one teitimony, that 
the nulchiefs arifing on every fide from this 
compendiou mode of drunkennefs, are 
enormous and intuppoit:ble; equally to be 
found among the great and the mean; fil- 
ling palaces wich ‘liiquiet and diftraétion, 
harder to be bora, as it cannot be men- 
tioned; and overwhelming u:ultitudes with 
incurable difeafe. and unpitied poverty. 

Thoug’) tea and .22 have ipread their 
banchal influence over this ifland, and his 
majeity’s other dominions, yet you may be 
weil affured, that the governors of the 
foundling -hofpital will exert their utmoft 
fkill and vigilance, to prevent the children 
under their care from being poifoned, or 
enervated by one or the other. This, how- 
ever, is not the cafe of workhoujes : it is 
well known, to the fhame of thofe who are 
charged za the care of them, that giz 
has been too often permitted to enter 
, thoi ir gates; and the debauched appetites 
¢ of the people. who inhabit thefe houfes, 
has been urge.) as a reafon for it. 

© Lefperate difeales s require desperate ree 
‘ medies: it laws are rigidly executed a- 
gainit murderers in he highway, thofe 
who p-ovide a draughi of gin, wich we 
fee 1s murderous, ougiit not to be coun- 
‘ tenainced. I am sow ; informed, that in 
certain hofpiials, where the number of 
the fick ufed to be about 5600 in 14. years, 
Drom 1704, to1718, they in- $13 
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From 1718, to 1734, ftill aug- ‘ 2710 
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Bad Effects from drinking Tea and Gin. 


¢ What a dreadful /pedétre does this ex- 
hibit! nor muft we wonder when fatil- 
faftory evidence was given before the 
great council of the nation, that near 
eight millions of gallons of diftilled fpi- 
rits, at the ftandard it 1s commonly re- 
duced to for drinking, was aétually con 
fumed annually in drams! the fhocking 
difference in the numbers of the fick, and 
we may prefume of the dead alfo, was 
fuppoied to keep pace with giz: and the 
moft ingenious and unprejudiced phyfi- 
cians alcribed it to this caufe. What is 
to be done under thefe melancholy cir- 
cumitances ? fhall we {till countenance 
the diftillery, for the fake of the revenue ; 
out of tendernefs to the few who will 
fuffer by its being aboilifhed ; for fear of 
the madnefs of the people; or that fo- 
reigners will run it in upon us? there 
can be no evil fo great as that we now 
futier, except the making the fame con- 
fumption, and paying for it to foreigners 
in money, which I hope never will be the 
cafe. 

‘ Asto the revenue, it certainly may be 
replaced by taxes upon the xecejaries of 
lite, even upon the bread we eat, or in 
other words, upon the /and, which is 
the great fource of fupply to the public, 
and to zadtviduals, Nor can I perfuade 
myfelf, but that the people may be qwzan- 
ed trom the habit of poiioning themfelves. 
The difficulty of jmugling a bulky liquid, 
joined to the feverity which ought to be 
exerciied towards {muglers, whole zlcgal 
cominerce is of fo inferzal anature, muft, 
in time, produce the effect defired. Spi- 
rituous liquors being abolifhed, inftead 
of having the moft undifcipiined and a- 
bandoned poor, we might foon hoaft a 
race of men, temperate, religious, and 
induftrious, even to a proverb. We 
fhould {von fee the ponderous burden of 
the poors-rate decreafe, and the beauty 
and flrength of the land rejuvinate. 
Schools, workhoules and hofpitals, might 
then be fufficient to clear our ftreets of 
diftrefs and mifery, which never will be 
the cafe whilft the love of poifon pre- 
vails, and the means of ruin, is fold in 
above one thoufand houfes in the city of 
London, in two thoufand two hundred in 
Weftminfter, and one thoufand nine hun- 
dred and thirty in Holborn and St. 
Giles’s. 

‘ But if other ufes ftill demand lgquid 


* fre, I would really propofe, that it 


fhould be fold only in quart bottles, fealed 
up with the king’sical, with a very high 
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duty, and none fold without being mix- 
ed with a flrong emetic. 

‘ Many become objeéts of charity by 
their intemperance, and this excludes 
others who are fuch by the unavoidable 
accidents of lite ; or who cannot by any 
means fupport themfelves. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the introducing sew habits 
of life, is the moft fubttantial charity : 
and that the regulation of charity-{chools, 
hofpitals and workhoufes, nor the aug- 
mentation of their number, can make 
them anfwer the wife ends for which they 
were initituted. ) 
‘ The children of begears fhould be alfo 
taken trom them, and bred up to labour, 
as chiidien of the public. Thus the d- 
firefed might be relieved, at a fixth part 
of the prefent expence ; the idle be com- 
pelled to work, or farve; and the mad 
be fent to Bedlam, We fhould not fee 
human nature difgraced by the aged, the 
maimed, the fickly, and young children, 
begging their bread, nor would compaf- 
fion be abuied by thofe who have reduced 
it to an arttocatchthe unwary. No- 
thing is wanting but common fenfe and 
bone/fy in the execution of /aws. 

‘ To prevent fuch abule in the frreets, 
feems more practicable than to abolifh 
bad habits within doors, where greater 
numbers perifh. We fee in many fami- 
liar inftances the fatal effects of example. 
The carelefs {pending of time among /er- 
wants, who are charged with the care of 
intants, is often fatal: the nurfe fre- 
quently deftroys the child! the poor in- 
tant being left negleéted, expires whilft 
fhe is fipping her tea! this may appear 
to you as rank prejudice, or jet; but I 
am affured, from the moft indubitable 
evidence, that many very extraordinary 
cafes of this kind, have really happened 
among thofe who!e duty does not permit 
of fuch kind of habits. 

‘ It is partly from fuch caufes, that 
nurfes of the children of the public often 
forget themfelves, and become spatient 
when infants cry: the next ftep to this, 
is ufing extraordinary means to quiet 
them. I have already mentioned the 


term killing nurfe, as known in fome. 


workhoules : Venice treacle, Poppey 
water, and Godfrey's cordial, have been 
the Aimd inftruments of lulling the child 
to his everlafting veft. If thefe pious 
women could fend up an ejaculation when 
the child expired, all was well, and no 
gueftions afked by the fuperiors. An in- 
genious friend of mine informs me, that 
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this has been fo often the cate, in fome 
workhoufes, that Venice treacle has ac+ 
quired the appellation of the Lord have 
mercy upon me, in allufion to the nurfes 
hackneyed expreflion of pretended grief 
when infants expire! Farewel.’ 

I know not. upon what obfervation Mr. 
Hanway founds his confidence in the go- 
verzors of the Foundling Hopital, men of 
whom I have not any knowledge, but 
whom I intreat to confider a little the minds 
as well as bodies of the children. I amin. 
clined to believe irreligion equally pernicious 
with gin and tea, and therefore think it not 
unfeatonable to mention, that when.a few 
months ago I wandered through the hofpi- 
tal, I found not achild that feemed to have 
heard cf his creed or the commandments. 
To breed up children in this manner, is to 
refcue them from an early grave, that they 
may find employment for the gibbet; from 
dying in innocenee, that they may perifh 
by their crimes. 

Having confidered the effects of tea upon 
the health of the drinker, which, I think, he 
has aggravated in the vehd¢mence of his zeal, 
and which, after — them by thus 
watery luxury, year aftek year, I have not 
yet felt; he proceeds tg examine how it 
may be hewn to affect ofr intereft; and firft 
calculates the national lofs by the time 
fpent in drinking tea./) I have no defire to 
appear captious, and fhall therefore readily 
admit, that tea is a liquor not proper for 
the lower clafles of the people, as it fup- 
plies no ftrength to labour, or relief to 
difeafe, but gratifies the tatte without 
nowrifhing the body. It is a barren fuper- 
fluity, to which thoie who can hardly pro- 
cure what mature requires, cannot pru- 
dently habituate themlelves. Its proper ufe 
is te amute the idle, and relax the ftudious, 
and dilute the full meals of thofe who can- 
not ule exercife, and will not ule abiti- 
nence. That tnne is loft in this in- 
jipxl’ enteytainment, cannot be denied ; 
roany trifle away at the tea-table, thofe 
moments which would be better {pent; but 
that any national detriment can be infe-red 
from this wafte of time, does not evidently 
uppear, becaule I know not that any work 
yeuiains undone for want of hands. Our 
manufactures feem to be limited, not by 
ithe peflibulity of work, but by the poilibi- 
lity of fale. 

fiis next argument 1s more clear. He 
afirms, that one: hundred’ and fitty thou- 
fanci pounds in filver ave paid to the Chinese 
anaua'ly, for three mulions of pounds of 
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tea, and that for two millions more brouglit 
clandeitinely from the neighbouring coafts, 
we pay at twenty-pence a pound, one hun- 
dred tixty-fix thoufand tix hundred and 
fixty-fix pounds. The author juftly con- 
ceives, that this computation will waken 
us ; for, fays he, * The lofs of health, the 
‘ lofs of time, the injury of morals, aré 
* not very fentibly felt by fome, who are 
* alarmed when you talk of the lofs of mo- 
‘ ney.’ But he excufes the Ea/ft- India com- 
pany, as men not obliged to be political a- 
rithmeticians, or to enquire fo much what 
the nation lofes, as howthemfelves may grow 
rich. It is certain, that they who drink tea, 
have no right to complain of thofe that im- 
port it, but if Mr. Haxway’s computation 
be jult, the importation and the ule of it 
ought at once to be ttopped by a penal 
law. 

The author allows one flight argument 
in favour of tea, which, in my opinion, 
might be with far greater juftice urged, 
both againit that, and many other parts 
of our naval trade. § The tea trade em- 
‘ ploys, he tells us, fix fhips, and five or 
fix hundred feamen fent annually to 
China. It likewife brings in a revenue 
of three hundred and fixty thoufand 
pounds, which, as a tax on luxury, may 
be confidered as of great utility to thé 
ftate.” The utility of this tax 1 cannot 
find; a tax on luxury is no better than 
another tax, unleis it hinders luxury, 
which cannot be faid of the impoft upen 
tea, while it is thus uted by the great and 
the mean, the rich and the poor. The 
truth is, that by the lofs of one hundred 
and fifty thowfand pounds, we procure the 
means of {hifting three hundred and fixty 
thoufand at bett, only from one hand to 
another; but perhaps, fometimes into 
hands, by which it is not very honettly 
employed. Of the five or fix hundred fea- 
men fent to Chiza, Tamtold, that fome- 
tumes half, commonly a third part perifR 
in the voyage ; fo that inftead of fetting 
this navigation againit the inconveniencies 
already alleged, we may add to them, the 
yearly lofs of two hundred men in the 
prime of, life, and reckon, that the trade 
to China has deftroyed ten thoufand men 
fince the beginning of thiscentury. 

If tea be thus pernicious, if it 1mpo- 
verifies our country, if it raifes tempta- 
tion, and gives opportunity to illicit com- 
merce, which I have always looked on as 
one of the ftrongeft evidences of the inefii- 
cacy of our law, the weaknels of our go- 

vernment, 
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vernment, and the corruption of our peo- 
ple, let us at once refolve to prohibit it 
‘for ever. 

‘« If the guve/tion was how to promote in- 
duitry, moft advantageoufly, in lieu of 
our tea-trade, fuppofing every branch of 
our commerce to be already fully fup- 
plied with men and money? if a quar- 
ter the fum now {pent in tea, were laid 
out annually in plantations, in making 
public gardens, in paving and widening 
ftreets, in making roads, in rendering 
rivers navigable, erefting palaces, build- 
ing bridges, or meat and convenient 
houfes, where are now only buts ; drain- 
ing lands, or rendering thofe which are 
now barren of fome ujé ; fhould we not 
be gainers, and provide more for health, 
pleafure, and long life, compared. with 
the confequences of the tea-trade ?” 

Our riches would be much better em- 
ployed to thele purpoies, but if this project 
does not pleafe, let us firlt refolve to fave 
our money, and we fhall afterwards very 
eafily find ways to {pend it. 
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A, Supplement to the works of Alexander 
Pope, E/y; %vo. 45. Cooper. 


| N the general preface to Mr. Pope's 
a works, the author thinks it unfair that 
any other works fhould be imputed to him, 
but what he had publifhed in the mifcella- 
ny with Swift, Arbuthnot and Gay, the 
tranilation of Homer, a few guardians, 
Spectators and Tatlers, and the pieces 
contained in the edition of his works which 
he then gave the public. In his laft will he 
committed the care of his writings to the 
learned Dr. Warburion, who has added a 
few thort picces to the compofitions which 
Mr. Pope allowed in his life-time. After 
this it is certainly an illiberal employment 
in any one to go about induitrious in a re- 
fearch after trath, or pieces of inferior note 
in order to impute them to the memory of 
a great man upon little or no kind of cer- 
tainty. If an author has written an haft 

performance, if he has been guilty of little 
idlenefles and condeicended to {cribble, it 
1s undoubtedly a very hard cafe that he is 
not permitted to reprobate fuch abortions 
of the brain: the excufe urged in favour 
of this practice is, that thefe fort of col- 
le€tions are the filings of diamonds, and titat 
they are worthy of a place in the cabinet 
of the curions. ‘This may perhaps be true; 
but then the pieces should have fome infer- 
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nal evidence, befides the opinion of ah un- 
difcerning critics to afcertain the veraci 
ef the alfertion. In the colleétion now 
before us we are of opinion that there is 
very little of Mr. Pope’s. 

Of the letters and parts of letters to and 
from Mr. Cromwell, Mils Blount, &ce. we 
cannot pretend to determine any thing, 

With regard to the little occafional 
poems, we cannot think there any traces of 
Mr. Pope’s genius and pointed wit, unlefs 
the poem to lady Wortly Montague be his: 
in that piece theve is fuch a degree of mes 
rit, that we think it poflibly may be the 
produstion of Mr. Pope, but we fee no proof 


that it is: the poem however is. elegant, 
and is as follows: 


I. 
I N beauty or wit, 
No mortal as yet 
To queftion your empire 5 dard; 
But men of difcerning 
Have thought that in learning, 
To yieldto a ladywas hard. 
II. 
Impertinent [chools 
With mufty dultrules, 
Have reading to females deny'd, 
So papifis refufe, 
The bible to ufe, 


Left flocks foou'd be wife as their guide. 
iil, 


Twas a woman at firft, 
(Indeed fhe was curft) 
In knowledge that tafted delight, 
And fages agree, 
The laws Poo d decree, 
To the firft poffeffor the right. 
IV. 


Then bravely fair dame, 
Refume the old claim, 
Which to your whole fex does belong, 
And let men receive, 
Foom a fecond bright Eve, 
The knowledge of right, and of swrong. 
V 


But if the firft Eve 
Hard doom did receive 
When only one apple had fhe, 
What a punifhment new, 
Shall be found out for you, 
Who, tafting, have rob’d the whole tree. 


The verfion of the pfalm which follows, 
has neither wit, elegance, nor any mark 
whatever of Mr. Pope, and is but an inde- 
licate compofition. The following para- 
phrafe on Martial’s epigram has not the 
point of the original... 
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Atria longe patent; fed nec coenantibus uf- 


quam, 
Ne fomno locus eft; quam bene non _ ha- 
bites? Mart. Epig. 


See, Sir, See here's the grand approach, 
This way is forrhis grace’s coach ; 
There lies the bridge, and here's ‘the clock, 
a rve the lion and the cock, 
ne ene court, the cubnade, 
ark how «wide the hall is made? 

The chimneys are fo well difign'd, 
They never finoke in any wind, 
This gallery's contriv'd for walking, 
The windows to retire and talk in; 
The counctl-chamber for debate, 
And all the refi are rooms of fiate. 


Thanks, Sir, crydI, “tis very fine, 
But where dye fleep, or where d’ye dine? 
I find by all you have been icliing, 

That tis a houfe, but not a dwelling. 


A houfe bu’ not a dwelling, is very fhort of 
the elegant fatire couched in the quam bene 
non habites. 

In the imitation of the fourth epiftie of 
the firft book of Horace, addyefled to St. 
Fobn, we have ihe following lines. 


Amidfi thy various ehbs of fear ; 
And gleaming bcpe a slack cie{pair, 
Yet, let thy friend t ‘uty impart, 
A truth I tell wit) ble ding “eart, 

(In jupiice jor your tavours poft) 
That ev’ y do, frould be your baft, 
That ev'ry bour your life renew, 
Is to your injur’d country due. 


There is no kind of probabiiity that Mr. 
Pope ever wrote any thing fo. urridous on 
lord Bolingbroke: the same epittie concludes 
thus ; 


If fpight of fears, of mercy fp git, 

My genius fill mufe rai and wriie, 
Hafle to thy Twick nhams’s fafe recreat, 
And mingle with the grumbling great; 
There hai, devour'd by :picen Jou ui, find 
The rhiming bubler of rc nsind; 

There (obieéls of our muiuct hate) 
We'll ridicule both church cud ftate. 

Mr. Pope was fo extrem... tender and 
delicate about himiel!, that ..e may reft af- 
fured he never would have tieated himtelt 
in fuch depreciating terms. 


With regard to the Three Hours aj ser 
Marriage, it was never fuppofed svat tur 
Pope was the author of it: the woo ‘vat 
malice ever fuggefted was, tha: ue hac lome 


hand in it; but that can never yulily a 


publication of the play with Mr. Pope's 
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name to it, even allowing that he had con- 
tributed his aid perhaps out of a frolick, or 
in hurry, or in friendfhip. 

The eflay on Human Life can never be 
called Mr. Pope's by any critic of percep- 


tion or tafte: it is like the hogfhead of 
wine in Yon Quixote; a quick palate can 
ditcern both the leathern thong, and the 
talte of iron in it: and indeed there is very 
little like the flavour of Mr. Pope. The 


_ preface is by no means like Mr. Pope's 


manner in his profe writings: it is merely 
a taftelefs fuperficial account of Didaétic 
Poetry: it is not poflible that Mr. Pope 
could have mentioned Virgil’s Georgics in 
the coldinfipid terms we find in the pre- 
face. After mentioning Hefiod, Lucretius 
and Manilius, ‘ Virgil’s georgics, fays he, 
‘are in the fame kind, though the fubjeéts 
‘are of lefs dignity:’ he then mentions 
Ovid's Fafli, Fracaftorius, Vida Raffir:, Va- 
nicre, &c. But turely he never would 
have treated the memory of Virgil in that 
flight manner: fuch a poct as Mr. Pope 
muft have read Virgil's Georgics with too 
fenlible a delight to pafs him over in that 
carelefs way. Inthe poem itfelf there are 
many lines fo weak and negligent that there 
is no juch thing to be found inany of Mr. 
Pope's pieces ; and we theretore are fure 
that .o fine a finifher never put them out of 
hand. LBefides it is fo feeble an imitation 
of the Effay on Man, and has in many 
places fentiments fo different from Mr. 
Fope’s general fyftem, that it were abiurd 
tu believe it a work of that admirable au- 
thor Wedo not believe that it was ever 
thought Mr. Pope’s, and we are very cre- 
dibly informed that there is ftill to be feen 
an ecition ofthis poem, with a title page 
that gives it to lord P t. We do not 
fay that this poem is any way defpicable ; 
on the contrary, there are fome beautiful 
paflages in it, many good lines, and in 
general harmonious verfification; all we 
conend for is that it is unworihy of fo 
great a writer as Mr Pope, and is but a 
fainter reflection of many fentiments of 
his much better expreffed in his own a- 
yoweu works. He who can doubt of this 
mattcr we think mutt have a very bad tafte. 
The pocm entitled Sober Advice from Ho- 
race, 1s known to be Mr. Pope's, and we 
‘binw inould not have been left out of his 
Woks, becaufe we cannot think that a jeu 
d/prit refiecis upon any man’s moral cha- 
racier. }or the entertainment of our rea- 
cers, we fhall here tranfcribe that admira- 
ble poem. 
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Soper ApDvICcE from Horace. 


FRX YE tribe of templars, play’rs, apo- 
i thecaries, 

Pimps, pocts,wits, lord Fanny's, lady Mary's, 

Andall the court in tears, and half the town, 

Lament dear charming Oldfield, dead and 

onc ! 

Engaging Oldfield! who with grace andcafe, 

Could oin the arts, to ruin and to pleafe. 
Not fo, who of ten thoufand guild her 

knight, 
Then afk :en thoufand for a fecond night ; 
The gallant too, to whom the pay'dit down, 
Liv’d to refufe that miftrets half a crown. 
Con. Philips cries, ‘aineaking dog t hate,’ 
That’s all three lovers have for their eitate ! 
¢ Treat on, treat on,” is her eternal note, 
And lands and tenements go down her 
throat, 

Some damn the jade, and fome the cullics 
blame, 

But not fir H- t, for he coes the fame. 

With all a woman's virtues, but the pox, 
Fufidia thrives in moncy, land and ftocks : 
For int’reft, ten per cent. her conftant rate is, 

ler body! hopeful heirs may have it gravis. 
She turns her very fiiter to a job, 
And, in the happy minute, picks your fob; 
Yet ftarves hertelf, fo little her own friend, 
And thirfts and hungers only at one end : 
A felf-tormentor, worfe than (in the play) 
The wretch, whole av rice drove his fon 

away. 

But why all this? beloved, "tis my theme: 
¢ Women and fools are always in extreme.” 
Rufa’s at either end a common-fhoar, 
Sweet Molland Fack are civet-cat and boar: 
Nothing in nature is fo lewd as Peg, 

Yet, for the world, fhe would not fhew 
her leg! 

While bathful Sexy, evn at morning- 
prayer, 

Spreads her fore buttocks to the navel bare. 

But diffrent tafte in diffrent men prevails, 

And one is fir’d by heads, and one by tails ; 

Some feel no flames but at the court or ball, 

And others hunt white apronsin the Mall, 

My lord of L m chancing to remark 
A noted dean much bufy’d in the park, 

‘ Proceed (he cry’d) proceed, my rev’rend 
brother, 

©* Tis fornicatio fimp/ex and no other. 

‘ Better than luit for boys, with pope and 
Turk,.. 

‘ Or others fpoufes, like my lord of -——’ 














May no fuch praife (cries f———s ) e’er be 
mine, 
J—s, who bows at Hi—jbmw's hoary 
fhrine. 


All you who think the city ne’er ‘can 
thrive, 
"Till ev'ry cuckold-maker’s flead alive ; 
Atren |, while I their miferies explain, 
And pity men of pleafure fil in’ pain! 
Survey the pangs they bear, the rifques they 
run, 
Where the moft lucky are but laft undone. 
See wretched Monticur sizs to fave his throat, 
And quits his mitefs, money, ring, and 
note! , 
of his footinan’s borrow’d livery 
eIpl, 


kK 





By worthicr footmen pift upon and whipt! 


Fiunder’d by thieves, or lawyers, which is 
worie, 
One bleecisin perfon, and one bleeds in purfe s 
This meets a blanket, and that meetsa 
cudyel— 
And ali appiaud the juftice—ail, but Budgell. 
How inuch more fate, dear countrymen! 
his ftate, 
Who trades in frigates of the fecond rate? 
And yet fome care of S-—/ thould be had, 
Nothing fo mean for which he can’t run 
mad ; 
His wit confirms him but a flave the more, 
And makes a princels whom he found a 
whore. 
The youth might fave much trouble and 
expence, 
Were he a dupe of only common fenfe. 
But here’s his point ; a wench (he cries) 
for me! 
‘I never touch a dame of quality.’ 
To P—I—r’s bed no aétrefs comes amifs, 
He courts the whole perfone dramatis: 
He too can fay, * With wives I never fin.” 
But finging-girls and mimics draw him in, 
Sure, worthy Sir, the diffrence is not great, 
With whom you lofe your credit and ef- 
tate? 
This, or that perfon, what avails to fhun ? 
What's wrong is wrong, wherever it be 
done: = 
The eafe, fupport, and luftre of your life, 
De‘troy’d alike with ftiumpet, maid or wife. 
What pufth’d poor E—s on th’ imperial 
whore? 
"Twas but tobe where Charles had been 
before. 
The fatal ftcel unjuftly was apply'd, 
When not his luft offended, but his pride; 
Yoo harda penance for defeated fin, 
Himéelf thut out, and Jacob Hall let in. 
Suppofe that honeft part that rules us all, 
Should rife and fay— * Sir Robert! or Sir 
Paul! 
‘ Did I demand, in my mof y 
‘ — de .cende 


| ic’rous hour, 
from the conqueror? 


Or, 
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¢Orwhen my pulfe beat higheft, afk for 


an 
§ Such aceany as lady or lord Fanny ? 
What would you anfwer? could you have | 
the face, 
When the poor fuff' rer humbly mourn’d 
his cafe, 
Tocry, ‘ You weep the favours of her 
Grace ? . 
Hath not indulgent nature fpread a feait, 
find giv’n enough for man, enough for 
beaft ? 
But man corrupt, per verfe in all his ways, 
In fearch of vanities from nature ftrays: 
Yea, tho’ the bleffing’s more than he can ufe, 
Shuns the permitted, the forbid purfucs ! 
Weigh well the caufe from whence thefe 
evils ‘pring, 
*Tis in thytelf, and not in God’s good thing: 
Then, leit repentance punifh fach a life, 
Never, ah! never! kifs thy neighbour" swife. 
Firft, filks and diamonds veil no finer 





fhape, 
Or plumper thigh, than lurk in humb‘e 
crape: 


And fecondly, how innocent a belle 

Is fhe who fhews what ware fhe has to fell; 

Not lady like, diiplays a milk-white breaft, 

And hides in facred fluttifhne’s the ret. 

® Our anuent kings (and fure thofe kings 
were wife, 

Who judg’d themfelves, and faw with 
their own eyes) 

A war-horfe never for the fervice chofe, 

But ey'd him round, and ftript of all the 
cloaths; 

For well they knew, proud trappings ferve 
to hide 

A heavy cheit, thick neck, or heavy fide. 

But fools are ready chaps, agog to buy, 

Let but a comely forehand ftrixe the eye : 

No eagle fhaiper, every charm tof find > 

To all defeéts, Ty not fo blind 

Goofe-rump'd, hawk-nos'd, {wan iii d is 
my dear: 

They}! praie her elbow, heel, or tip o th’ 
ear. 

A iady’s face is all you fee undrefs‘d ; 
(For none but lady M. fhow'd the reit) 
But if tocharms more latent you pretend, 
What lines encompafs, and what works 

defend ! 
Dangers on dangers! ob ftacles by dozens! 
Spies, guar dians, guetts, old women, aunts 
and couiins! 
Could you careétly to her perion ¢ 








Stays w ill obttruét above, ine hoo a i ] 
lo: WwW, » 
And if the dame jays yes, the drefs {ays j 
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Not thus at Needham’s; your judicious eye 

May meature there the breaft, the hip, the 
thigh J 

And will you run to perils, fword and law, 

All for athing you ne'er fo much as faw? 

‘The hare once fetz’d, the hunter heeds 

no more 

© The little feut he fo purfu'd before, 

‘ Love follows flying game (as Sucklyn tings) 

‘And ‘tis for that the w anton boy has 
Ww ings.” 

Vhy Ict him fing—but when you're in the 

wrong, 

Think you to cure the mifchief with a fong? 

Has nature fet no bounds to wild defire? 

No fenfe to guide, no reafon to enquire, 

What folid happ' nefs, what empty pride ? 

And what is beft indulg’ d, or bett deny” d? 

If neither gems adorn, nor filver tip 

The flowing bow!, will you not wet your 
lip? 

When fharp with hunger, 
fed, 

Except on pea chicks at the Bedford-head ? 

Or when atight, neat girl, will ferve the 
turn, 

In errant pride, continue ftiff and burn ? 

I'm a plain man, whofe maxim is profeft, 

¢ The thing athandi 1s of all things the bett.’ 

But her who will, and then will not comply, 

Whiofe word ts if, perhaps, and by-and-by, 

Z—ds! let fome eunuch or platonic take— 

So B ¢ cries, philofopher and rake! 

Who afks no more (right reatonable peer) 

Than notto waittoo long, nor pay too dear, 

Give mea willing nymph! "tis all I care, 

Extremely clean, and tolerably fair, 

Her fhape her own, whatever fhape fhe have, 

And ju st that white and red which nature 
gave. 

Her | tranfported touch, tranfported view, 

And call her angel! goddels! M ue ? 

No furious hufband thunders at the door; 

No barking dog, no houfhold m a roar; 

From gleaming {words no fhrieking wo- 
men run; 

No wietched wife cries out, undone, un- 
done! 

Seiz’'d in the fact, and in her 
pow'r, 

She kneels, fhe weeps, and worfe! 
her dow’r. 

Me, naked me, to pofts, to pumps they 
draw, 

To fhaine eternal, or eterna! a. 

Oh love! be deep tranquility my luck! 

No miftrets H -y/b -77 near, no ladv B—ck! 

For, to be taken, is the dev'l in heil; 
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A Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin ‘ dom and benevolence; and, notwith- 





of Evil. In fix Letters to . KR. 
and |. Dodiley. 


HIS isa treatife confifting of fix let- 

ters upon a very difficult and import- 
ant queftion, which I am atraid this au- 
thor’s endeavours wiil not free from the per- 
plexity, which has intangled the {peculatitts 
of all ages, and which mutt always continue 
while we fee but in part. He calls it a 
Free enquiry, and indeed his freedam Is, [ 
think, greater than his modeity. Though 
he is far from the contemptible arrogance, 
or the impious licentioufnels of Bolingbroke, 
yet he decides too eafily upon queftions 
out of the reach’ of human determination, 
with too little confideration of mortal 
weaknefs, and with too much vivacity for 


‘the neceflary caution. 


In the firit letter on evil in general, he 
obferves, that * it is the folution of this 
important queftion, whence came evil, 
alone, that can afcertain the moral 
charaéteriflic of God, without which 
there is an end of all ditinétion between 
good and evil.’ Yet he begins this en- 
quiry by this declaration. ‘ ‘That there 1s 
‘a fupreme being, infinitely powerful, 
‘ wife and benevolent, the great creator 
‘xand preferver of all things, is a truth fo 
‘ clearly demonftrated, that it fhall be 
‘ here taken for granted,” What is this 
but to fay, that we have already reafon to 
grant the exiitence of thoie attributes of 
God, which ihe prefent enquiry is defigned 
to prove? The prefent enquiry is then 
furely made tono purpoie. The atiributes to 
the demonftration of which the folution of 
this great queition is neceflary, have been 
demonftrated without any folution, or by 
means of the folution of fome former 
writer, 

He reje&ts the Manichean fyftem, but 
imputes to it an abfurdity, from which, 
amidft all its abfurdities it {eems to be free, 
and adopts the fyftem of Mr. Pope. 
That pain is no evil, if aflerted with 
‘regard to the individuals who fuffer 
it, is downright nonfenfe; but if con- 
fidered as it affects the univerfal fyitem, 
is an undoubted truth, and means only 
that there is no more pain in it than 
what is necelfary to the production of 
happinefs. How many foever of thefe 
evils then force themfelves into the crea- 
tion, fo long as the good preponderates, 
it is a work well worthy of imfinite wif- 
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‘ ftanding the imperfeétions of its partss 
‘ the whole is moft undoubtedly perfeé&. 

And in the former part of the ietter, he give 

the principle of his iyitem in thefe words 

‘ Omn'potence cannot work contradictions 

‘ it can only effect all poilible things. But 
fo little are we acquainted with the 
whole fyftem of nature, that we know 
not what are poffible, and what are not ¢ 
but if we may judge from that conftant 
mixture of pain with pleaiure, and incon- 
veniency with advantage, which we 
muft obferve in every thing around us, 
we have reafon to conclude, that to en- 
due created beings with perfection, that 
is, to produce gocd exclulive of evil, is 
one of thofe impoffibilities which even 
infinite power cannot accomplith.” 

This is elegant and acute, out will by 
no means calm difcontent or filence curio- 
lity ; for whether evil can be wholly fepa- 
rated from good or not, it is plain that 


and as far as human ey-s can judge, the 
degree of evil might have been leis with- 
out any impediment to good. 

The fecond Letter oa the Evils of Im- 


peryection, is little more than a paraphrafe 


of Pope's epilties, or yet lefs than a pa- 
raphrafe, a mere trantiation of poetry into 
profs. This is furely to attack diffi- 
culty with very diiproportionate abili- 
ties, to cut the Gordian knot with very 
blunt inftruments. When we are told of 
the infuficiency of former folutions, why 
is one of the lateit, which no man can have 
forgotten, given us again? I am told, 
that this pamphlet is not the effort of hun- 
ger; What can it be then but} the produé& 
of vanity ? and yet how can vanity be gra- 
tified by plagiarifin, or tranfcription? 
When this fpeculatiit finds him({elf prompted 
to another performance, let him confider 
whether heis about to difburthen his mind 
or employ his fingers ; and if I might ven- 
ture to offer him a fubjeé&t, 1 fhould with 
that he would folve this queftion, Why he 
that has nothing to write, fhould defire to 
bé a writer? 

Yet is not this letter without fome fen- 
timents, which though not new, are of 
great importance, and may be read with 
pleafure in the thoufandth repetition. 

* Whatever we enjoy is purely a free gift 
from our Creator; but that we enjoy no 
more, can never {ure be deemed an injury, 
os a juft veafon to queftioi his infinite be- 
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Nevolence. 


All our hap; oinefs is owing to 
his goodnels ; 


but that it is no creater, 1s 
owing only to ouifetves, that is, to our 
not having any inherent right to any hap- 
pinefs, or even to any exiftence at all. ‘T a 
1g no more ty be 1 nputed to Go \y than th 
wants of a beg; 
lieved him : 
owing to hie 
no more, on 


gar to the perion wi ho has re- 
th it he ha ' furnething was 

benetattor but that he had 
ly to hts own original poverty.” 

‘Thus far he ipeaks what every man uit 
approve, and what every wile man has taid 
before him. Hie then gives us the fyttem of 
fubordination, not invented, for it was 
known I think to the Arabian metaphy- 
ficians, but adopted by Pope ; and from him 
borrowed by the diligent refearche -s of this 
great sen? ees R 


** No fyitem can pofibly he formed, even 


IN imagination, without a fubordination of 


parts. Every animal body muit have dif- 
ferent members, fubfervient to each other ; 
every picture muft be compofed of various 
colours, and of light and fhade; all har- 

mony mw" be form ed of trebles, tenors, 
and bafies ; every beautiful and ufeful edi- 
fice mult contift of higher and lower, more 
and lefs magnificent apartments. ‘Ihis 1s 
in the very effence of all created things, and 
therefore cannot be prevented by any means 


whatever, unleis by not creating them at 
ail.” 


all. 


Thefe inftances are ufed inftead of Pope's 
Oak andweeds, or Fupiter and his fate Iitess 
but neither Pope, nor this. writer have wnecks 
contributed to foive the difficulty. PerfeStion 
or imperfecti mof unconf{z ee has no 
meaning as reierred to th remfeives; the bafs 
and the treble are equally pe: fet the mean 
and magnificent apartments feel no plea- 
fure or pain from the comparifon. Fope 
mightafk the weed, why ews s le ‘isthan thie 
Oa: b but the wwe. dwould 


l neveraik t! he que- 
ition foritielf. The dafand treble differ on- 


ly to the hearer, n reanaels and macnificence 
only to the inh: bitant. here is no evil but 


muit i inhere in a conicious heing, or be re- 


a4 . +h- vat { 72) 
ferres to el | t nat iS. eVii mu + he felt betcre 
wt 1S il. Yet even on ns 


fubject many 
queftions might be oifitred whi ich human 


} a - tin wae 
underftandine has not yet aniwered, and 
- s ' ° , . , ¢ ° 
which the pretent hatte cf this extract a 
not fuiter mie (o dilate. 


He proceeds to an humble detail of 
Pope's opinion: “ The univerfe is a fyem 
wihole very eflence ca ri in fuborcdinati- 

ndings by infen- 
verfeétion to ab- 
@; im which, tho” we amay 


on; a {cale of bemnes cele 


fibie de: orees from infinite 
jolute nothing 
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juftly expe&t to find perfcétion in the 
whele, could we poflib:y comprehend it ; 
yet would it be the nigheit abfurdity to 
hope for it in all its parts, hecaufe the 

vhole depend 
altogether on the juit inferiority of its 
pa its, that is, on the comparative imper- 
fections of the feveral beings of which it is 
compoied.” 


= 


beauty anc Ah: aypine: {fs of the v 


*¢ Tt would have been no more an inftance 
of God’s wiidom to have created no being 
but of the higheit and moit perfcét mle, 
than it would be of a painter’s art, to cover 
his whole piece with one fingle colgler the 
moft beautitul he could compote. Had he 
confined himfelf to fuch, nothing could 
have exifted but demi-gods, or archangels, 
and then all inferior orders muft have been 
void and uninhabited: but as it 1s furely 
more agrecable to infinite benevolence, that 
all thefe fhould be filled up with beings ca- 
pable of enjoying happinels themfelves, and 
contributing to that of others, they mutt 
neceflarily ‘be filled with inferior beings, 
that is, with fuch as are lefs perfeét, but 
from whofe exiftence, notwithftanding that 
lefS perfe&tion, more felicity upon the 
whole accrues to the univerfe, than if no 
fuch had been created. It 1s moreover 
highly probable, that there is fuch a con, 
nection between all ranks and orders by 
fubordinate degrees, that they mutually 
{upport each others exiitence, and eve 
one in its place is abfolutely neceflary to- 
wards fuftaining the whole vaft and mag- 
nificent fabrick.” 

‘< Our pretences for complaint could be of 
this only, that we are not fo high in the 
fcale of exiftence as our ienorant ambition 
may defire: a pretence e which muft eter- 
nally fubfift; becaufe, were we ever fo 
much hi; gher, there would be fill room for 
infinite power to exalt us; and jince’nd 
link inthe chain can be broke, the far i 
reafon for difquict mu remain to thofe 
who fucceed to that ch: in, which muff be 
prefermen A man 
no reafon tor pine, " that he is 
anangel; nor that he is net 
aman; mic their feveral 
fiations they noffefs not the faculiies of an- 

fferable 


ied by our 
can have 
not 


occa 


a herie, 
> tac m 
other; for would be an infu 
misfortune.” 

This do&tvine of the regular fubordina- 
tion of beings, the fale of exiftence, and 
the chain of nature, I have often confi- 
dered, but always left the Inquiry in 
doubt and uncertz unty. 

That every being net infinite, compared 
with 
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with infinity, muft be imperfeét, is evident 
to intuition; that whatever is imperfeét 
mutt have a certain line which it cannot 
pais, is equally certain. But the reafon 
which determined this limit, and for which 
fuch being was fulf-red to advance thus 
far and no further, we fhall never be able 
to ditcern. Our dilceverers tell us, the 
Creator has made beings of all orders, and 
that therefore one of them mutt be fuch 
as man. But this fytem feems to be efta- 
biifhed on a conceflion which if it be refu- 
fed cannot be extorted. 

Every reaton which can be brought to 
prove, that there are beings of every pof- 
fivle fort, will-prove that there 1s the great- 
eit number poilible of every fort of beings; 
but this with refpect to man we know, if 
we know any thing, not to be true. 

It does not appear even to the imagina- 
tion, that of three orders of being, the firft 
and the third receive any advantage from 
the imperfection of the fecond, or that in- 
deed they may not equally exift, though the 
fecond had never been, or fhould ceafe tobe, 
and why fhould that be concluded necefla- 
ry, which cannot be proved even to be ufeful? 

The ftale of exiftence from infinity to 
nothing, cannot poflibly have being. The 
higheft being not infinite mult be,as has been 
often obferved, at an infinite diftance be- 
low infinity. Cheyne, who, with the defire 
inherent in mathematicians to reduce 
every thing to mathematical images, con- 
fiders all exiftence as a cone, allows that 
the bafis is at an infinite diftance from the 
body. And in this diftance between finite 
and infinite, there will be room for ever for 
an infinite feries of indefinable exiftence. 

Between the lowett pofitive exiftence and 
nothing, wherever we fuppofe pofitive exi- 
ftence to ceafe, is another chatin infinitely 
deep ; where there is room again for end- 
lefs orders of fubordinate nature, continued 
for ever and for ever, and yet infinitely 
fuperior to non-exiftence. 

To thefe meditations humanity Is un- 
equal. But yet we may aik,not of our maker, 
but of each other, {ince on the one fide 
creation, wherever it ftops, muft ftop in- 
finitely below infinity, and on the other 
infinitcly above nothing, what neceflity 
there is that it fhould proceed fo far eith er 
way, that beings fo high or fo low fhould 
ever have exifted. We may afk; but I be- 
lieve no created wifdom can give an ade- 
quate anfwer. 

Nor is this all. In the fcale, wherever it 


begins or ends, are infinite vacuities. At 
whatever diftance we fuppofe the next or- 
der of beings to be above inan, there is 
room for an intermediate order of bein 
between them; and if for one order then 
for infinite orders; fince every thing that 
admits of more or lefs, and confequently 
all the parts of that which admits them, 
may be infinitely divided. So that, as far as 
we can judge,there may be room in the 
vacuity between any two fteps of the fcale, 
or between anytwo points of the cone 
of being for infinite exertion of infinite 
power. 

Thus it appears how little reafon thofe 
who repofe their reafon upon the feale of 


being have to triumph over them who 


recur to any other expedient of folution, 
and what difficulties arife on every fide to 
reprefs the rebellions of prefumptuous de- 
cifion, Qui paucaconfiderat, facile pronun- 
cat. In our paflage through the bound. 
lefs ocean of diiquifition we often take 
fogs for land, and after having long toiled 
to approach them find, inftead of repofe and 
harbours, new ftorms of objeétion and 
fluftuations of uncertainty. 

We are next entertained with Pope's al- 
leviations of thofe evils which we ‘are 
doomed to fuffer. 

‘ Poverty, or the want of riches, is ge- 
‘nerally compenfated by having more 
‘hopes and fewer fears, by a greater fhare 


‘of health, anda more exquifite relifh of 


‘the finalleft enjoyments, than thofe who 
‘poflefs them are ufually blefs’d with. 
‘The want of tafte and genius, with all 
‘the pleafures that arife from them, are 
‘ commonly recompenfed by a more ufe- 
‘ ful kind of common fenfe, together with 
“a wonderful delight, as weli as fuccefs, 
“in the bufy purfuits ofa {crambling world. 
* The fufferings of the fick are greatly re- 
* lieved by many trifling gratifications im- 
‘perceptible to others, and fometimes al- 
¢ molt repaid by the inconceivable tranfports 
© occaiioned by the return of health and 
‘vigour. Folly cannot be very grievous, 
‘becaule imperceptible ; and I doubt not 
‘but there is fome truth in that rant of a 
‘ mad poet, that there is a pleafure in being 
¢mad, which none but madmen know, 
‘ Ignorance, or the want of knowledge and 
¢ literaturc, the appointed lot of all born to 
‘poverty, and the drudgeries of life, is 
‘the only opiate capable of infuling that 
€ infenfibility which can enable them to en- 
‘ dure the miferies of the one, and the faé 
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p It is a cordial admi- 
“ niltered by the gracious hand of provi- 
“ dence ; of which they ought never to be 
‘ deprived by an ill-judged and improper 
© education. It is the batis of all fubordi- 
“nation, the fupport of fociety, and the 
‘ privilege of individuals: and I have ever 
“thought it a moft remarkable initance of 
“the divine wildom, that whereas in all 
‘animals, whofe individuals rife iittle a- 
4 
4 
é 
a 
© 
« 
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“ ticues of the other. 


bove the reft of their {pecies, knowledge 
is inftinétive ; in man, whofe individuals 
are {o widely different, it 1s acquired by 
education ; by which means the prince 
and the labourer, the philoiopher and the 
peafant, are in fome mealure fitted for 
their refpective fituations.” 

Much of thefe pojitions is perhaps true, 
and the whole paragraph might well pafs 
without cenfure, were not objections ne- 
ceflary to the eftablifhment of know- 
ledge. Poverty isvery gently paraphiatfed by 
ewant of riches. In that fenie almott every 
man may in his own opinion be poor. But 


there is another poverty which 1s want of 


competence, of all that can foften the miie- 
ries of life, of all that diverfify att-ntion, 
or delight imagination. There is yet another 
poverty which is want of necegartes, a 
fpecies of poverty which no care of the 
publick, no charity of particulars, can 
preferve many from feeling openly, and 
many fecretly. 

That hope and fear are infeparably or 
very frequently connected with poverty, 
and riches, my furveys of life have not 
informed me. ‘The milder degrees of po- 
verty are fometimes tupported by hope, 
but the mere fevere often fink down in 
motionlefs defpondence. Life muit be 
_feen before it can be known. ‘This author 
and Pope perhaps never faw the miteries 
which they imagine thus eafy to be born. 
The poor indeed are inienhible of many 
little vexations which fometimes imbitter 
the potleffions and pollute the enjoyments 
of the rich, They are not pained by ca. 
fual incivility, or mortified by the muti. 
lation of a compliment ; but this happi- 
nefs is like that of a malefaétor who ceafes 
to feel the cords that bind him when the 
pincers are tearing his ficfh. 

That want of tafte for ene enjoyment 
is fupplied by the pleafures of fome o- 
ther, may be fatly allowed. But the 
compentations of ficknefs I have never 
found near to equivalence, and the 
tran{ports of recovery only prove the in- 
tenfenels of the pain, 


With folly no manjis willing to confefs 
himfelf very intimately acquainted, and 
therefore its pains and pleatures are kept 
fecret. But what the author fays of its 
happinefs feems applicable only to fatui- 
ty, or grois duinels, for that mienorn- 
ty of underftanding which makes one 
man without any other reafon the flave, or 
tool, or propeity of another, which makes 
him fometimes uielefs, and fometimes 
ridiculous, is often felt with very quick 
fenibility. On the happinefs of madmen, 
as the cale 18 not very frequent, It 1s not 
neceflary to vale a difquifiuon, but f can- 
not forbear to oblerve, that 1 never yet knew 
diforders of mind encreale felicity : ever 
madman is either arrogant and ivafcible, 
or gloomy and tufpicious, or pofleiied by 
fome paflion or notion defiructive to his 
quiet. He has always diicontent in his 
look, and malignity in his bofom. And, 
if we liad the power of choice, he would 
foon repent who fhould refign his reafon 
to fecure his peace. 

Concerning the portion of ignorance ne- 
cefiary to make the condition of the lower 
clailes of mankind iafe to the public and 
tolerable to themielves, boii morals and 
policy exact a nicer enquiry that will be 
very icon or very ealily made. ‘There is 
undoubtedly a degree of knowledge which 
will cirect a man to refer ali to providence, 
and to acquieice in the condition which 
omnicient goodnefs has determined to al- 
lot him ; to ccntider this world as a phan- 
tom that muft foon glide from before his 
eyes, and the dittrefles and vexations that 
encompafs him, as duft {cattered in his path, 
asa blaft that chills him for a moment, 
and paifes off for ever. 

Such wifdom, ariiing from the compari- 
fon of a part with the whole of our exif- 
tence, thofe that want it moit cannot pof- 
fibly obtain from philofophy, nor unlefs the 
method of education and the general te- 
nour of life are changed, will very eatily 
receive it from religion. ‘Vhe bulk of man- 
kind is not likely to be very wile or very 
good: and I know not whether there are 


{not many {tates of life, in which all know- 


ledge lefs than the higheft wifdom, 
will produce difcontent and danger. I be- 
lieve it may be sometimes found, that a 
litile learning is to a poor man a dangerous 
thing. But fuch is the condition of hu- 
manity, that we eatily fee, or quickly feel 
the wrong, but cannot always dittinguith 
the right. Whatever knowledge is fu- 
perfluous, in irremediable poverty, is hurt- 

ful, 
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ful, but the difficulty is to determine when 
poverty is irremediable, and at what po.nt 
fuperfluity begins. Grols ignorance every 
mnan bas found equally dangerous with 


perverted knowledge. Men left wholly to 
their appetites and their inftinéts, with lit- 
tle fenfe of moral or religious obligation, 
and with very faint diftin€tions of right and 
wrong, can never be fafely employed or 
coniidently truited ; they can be honeti only 
by obitinacy, and diligent only by compul- 
fion or caprice. Some inftruction, there- 
fore, is neceflary, and much perhaps may 
be dangerous. 

Thougi it fhould be granted that thofe 
who are born to poverty and drudgery 
should not be deprived by an improper edu- 
caiion of the opiate of igucrance; even 
this conceffion will not be of much ufe to 
dire&t our practice, unlefs it be determined 
who are thote that are Lorw to poverty. Lo 
entail irreverfible poverty wpon generation 
after generation only becaule the ancettor 
happened to be poor, is in itielf cruel, if 
not unjuft, andis wholly contrary to the 
maxims of a commercial nation, which al- 
ways fuppofe and promote a rotation of 
property, and offer every individual a 
chance of mending his condition by his di- 
ligence. ‘Thofe who communicate lite- 


rature to the fon ofa poor man, confi- 


der him as one not born to poverty, but to 
the neceffity of deriving a better fortune 
from himfelf. In this attempt, as in others, 
many fail, and many fucceed. Thole 
that tai] will feel their mifery more acutely ; 
but fince poverty is now confeiled to be iuch 
a calamity as cannot be born without the 
opiate of infenfibility, 1 hope the happi- 
nels of thofe whom education enables to 
efcape from it, may turn the balliance 
againftthat exacerbation which the others 
fuifer. | 

Iam always afraid of determining on 
the fide of envy or cruelty. The privi- 
leges of education may f{ometimes be impro- 
perly beflowed, but I fhall always fear to 
with-hold them, left I thould be yielding to 
the iuggeltions of pride, while I perfuade 
myifelf that I am following the maxims of 
policy; and under the appearance of faluta- 
ry reitvaints, fhould be indulging the tuft 
of dominion, and that malevolence which 
delights in iteing others depreffed. 

Pope's doStrine is at lait exhibited in a 
comparifon, which, like other proofs of the 
fame kind, is better adapted to delight the 
fancy than convince the reafon. 

‘ Thus the univerle refemblesa large and 
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‘ well-regulated family, in which all the 
‘ officers and fervants, and even the do- 
‘ mettic animals, are fubfervient to each 
‘other in a proper fubordination: each 
‘enjoys the privileges and perquifites 
‘peculiar to his place, and at the fama 
time a by that juft fubordina- 
tion to the magni 
eee ficence and happinefs 
The magnificence of a houfe is of ufe or 
pleafure always to the mafter, and fome- 
times to the domeftics. But the magnifie 
cence of the univerfe adds nothing. to the 
fupreme Being; for any part ‘o its in- 
habitants with which human knowledge 
is acquainted, an univerfe much lefs {pa- 
cious or {plendid would have been fuffi- 
cient; and of happinefs it does not ap- 
pear that any is communicated from the 


Beings of a lower world to thofe of 2 
higher, 


(To be continued.) 





An Account of the MARINE SOCIETY ex- 
tracted from a@ Letter addrefed by a 


Member of that Society to eve 
: of Ci true 
Friend of bis country, ” " 


"F. render the advantages of this fo~ 
ciety generally underftood, it is ne- 
ceflary to premife, that the officers of every 
60 gun fhip, of 400 men, te captain and 
officers have a right to carry 30 fervants 
and to receive their wages; and that thefe 
are neceffary to the fhip, as well as a nur- 
fery for feamen: as thefe are generally boys 
from 13 to 18 years of age, who receive 
fifty fhillings a year, which is their ftated 
wages, they acquire fkill and ftrength to- 
gether, and are not only able, but expert 
feamen, before the age of 21, when they 
receive pay as fuch. 

It has, however, been found very diffi- 
cult to procure thefe fervants ; for the poor 
vagrants who are covered with filth and 
rags, and fubfilt either by begging or pil- 
fering, wretched as they are, had no imme- 
diate inducement to renounce their idle- 
nef{s for conftant labour, and if they had 
any time a tranfient with for fuch a change 
of fituation, they knew not how to apply 
to bring it about. The officers who wanted 
them had neither time or opportunity to 
fearch for them, and the gentlemen, who 
refide in the country, thought they might 
be inclined to render the children of the 


poor 
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gor thus ferviceable to their country, for 
I ¥> 


want of fuch an eltablifhment, had no 
means of putting their intentions into prac- 
tice. 

Though it is defireable that every fhip 
fhould have i its compliment of boys, it 1S 
alfo defireable that in a time of war, not 
more th: In one third of the number fhould 
be lefs than 16 or 17, — aule 1i would be 
too long before thofe who are younger be 
rated as ieamen. ‘T Ay view of this jociety 
therefore 1s to encourage the indultrious to 
fend the - children to fea, and to invite the 
vagabond and pilferer not only boys, but 
men, to become ufeful to their country by 
the following advantages. 

rit, They will upon application be im- 
mediately received, and taken care of in 
a proper » where they will be accom- 
modated with fire and beds, and three 
meals a day of good bread and broth, meats 
and roots, till they are fenton board. 

2d, If any that offer are diitempered, 
they are Immediaiely put unde» praper me- 


thods of cure, and when ney are fent on 


board, are compleatly fitted out with cloath- 
ing a and bedding. 

‘Thus are men and boys 
Fags, cured of thei diftempers, : 
board and will cleathed, with as 
beddings: and accommodations as anv com- 
men fram, 2 cn board; and, if they are 
16 or 17 years of ave, thele lads are foon 
abalifie’ t ¢ 
as to the men,the ditunction between sand- 
men 2) 
ger known by their: 


plac * 


ftrip re A of their 


{ 
ind fent o: 


¢ eTel ‘ 
‘ 


O receive wares as icamen, and 


i {Camen is loft, as they ave no lon- 
1 .pparel. 

The advantaces obtamcd by the 

munity from this foci ty are le's th: 
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individuals 3; !O1 
in the 


{up} Ay of ficul mariners is procures 

room of thois whe in the profecution of 
the war muh neceh, rar y be cut on, at the 
fame time that thefe evils are prevented, 
which the > adie ; nd diflulute poor would 
otherwavs 5 pros luce by their continuance at 


home in. the {faine ftate of wretcnednels. 
i , : »n “i ~~ 1. 
Yo obviate every ll ie ge that 


his encouragem. nt, and 
r of chiidre en and ap- 


iS 


mic wh are from 
{o prevent the enter 
prenkices, vitho ut F confent of ther pa- 
rents and matters, tho:e who mis a child 
or an apprentice, are invited to fee the 
boys ot Mr. Fecha: e's, where they attend 
erery Thurpuay fi rom nine to eleven o'¢] lock, 

at the feamen’s office 
over the Reyal Exchenge, where the fociety 
mecis on the fame day, and fits from ele- 
ven tilltwo, and upon producing the in- 
denture of an apprentice, or reclaiming a 


are iminediately difcharged, 


tor that p Ul po ce or 


a ee 
Ciblica Lak. ¥ 


Recipe to cure the Difeafe in Horned-Cattle. 


Such men and boys as would take the 
advantages offered by this generous fociety, 


are to apply to their office over the Ex- 
change, to Mr. Jultice Ficlting in Bow- 
Street, or to the iecretary of the fociety 
in Prince’s-Street near the bank, 





Toth AUTHOR, 
STR, 


S the grievous difeafe amongit the 

the horned cattle again makes its 
terrifying “appearance, and at this very 
dear time is the more infupport: ible, every 
one fhould endeavour to amit in reme- 
dying this public evil; therefore give me 
leave to piefent you, and the public by 
your means, a method uied with great 
jucce!s by a very experienced farmer, 
which account following 1 penned down 
from his own m outh, Viz. 

Fo cure tue difea fe in horne d cattle. 

Take rue made into balis with trefh 
butter, as much of the rue as the but- 


r 


ter can work up; give to each beaft 
three balls of this mixture, each the 


bignefs of a hen’s egg, rolled well in tar, 
cand thruft it down its throat, aud wath 
the callet with a horn full of fmall beer. 
B lecd the cattle three or four quarts 
each 5 and repeat the balis as above, a 
week after. Houle the beafts, and keep 
them warm, giving all their detah warm, 

some other perfons have given warm 
tar-water to their infected beafts, when 
houted, 





Th HYDRAULIC MACHINE, 


V HICH the reader will here find 
delineated in a Copper-Plate, 1s 


what the Chime/e peafants raile water with 
to cover their rice grounds. The con- 
ftructicn may be eafily underitood without 
a formal deicription ; 1t may however, be 
neceflzry to mention :hat it is put in motion 
by a man’s treading on the truffels A. 
We have a machine very like this which I 
have feen mate ufe of in fome parts of 
England, for emptying gentlemen’s fith- 
Jaap >: but w hether it was borrowed from 
the Chinef?, or they conftruéted this from 
ours, is a matter of little confequence to 
the badan anni’ evhaps neither may be 
true, for "tis no wonder that people of fa- 
eacity fhoald contrive the fame fort of In- 
itruments to aniwer the fame purpofes im 
iife. 
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Mr. Johnfon’s Propofal for an Edition of Shakefpeare. 17% 


Pyopoja's for Printing, by Subjcription, the 
Dramatick Works of Whilitam Shakel- 
peare, corrected and illujtrated by Samuel 
Johnion, M. A. i 8 Vols, 8 vo. pr. 2 l. 
25. Subfcriptions are taken in hy J. and 
R. Tonion, iz the Strand; J. Knapton, 
in Ludgate-fireet; C. Hitch and L. 
Hawes, and M. and T. Longman, i 
Pater-nofter-Row. 


HE fprightly part of our readers will 

be apt to break out in a vein of plea- 
antry, upon the firft view of the article, 
concerning which we have now undertaken 
to fay a tew words ; they will perhaps ima- 
gine that we are going to review a work 
not yet publifhed: and contidering that 
books ate, in all probability, fometimes 
reviewed with as little knowledge of them, 
even after publication, as we can have at 
prefent of Mr ‘7o/n,on's pe:formance, they 
may poffibly bz a little jocofeupon our an- 
ticipation of criticifm., But in a literary 
pamplilet, like ours, every thing that in- 
terefts the republic of ietters, very pr. perly 
falls under our infpection ; and furely an 
edition of the works of Shake/peare mutt 
attract the attention of all who pretend to 
be but flightly tin&tured with a knowledge 
vf the Belles Letters. Indeed though mucin 
care and ftudy have already been beitowed 
upon our great dramatic poet, there ftll 
remains a great deal to be executed by an 
editor of true critical erudition: and it is 
on this account that we cannot omit this 
opportunity of declaring our fatisfaction 
that this arduous tafk 1s undertaken by 
Mr Fobufon. ‘Yhote who are acquainted 
with the writings of this gentleman, need 
not be informed how likely he is to be 
highly fuccefsful in this undertaking. He 
who pretends to give an edition of Shakef- 
peare, fhould have a mind as comprehen- 
jive as that of his author ; he thouid be 
poflefled of an elevation of genius and a 
itrength of imagination, which will enable 
him to {pring away at once, and follow our 
santana poet in his moft daring flights ; 
he fhould have a quick difternment into 
the operations of the paffions, and all the 
workings of the human mind; he fhould 
be a matter of hiftory foreign and domeitic, 
ancient and modern; he ihould be ac. 
quainted with the ideas and cuftoms of the 
old Rowaas, the old Britons, and almott 
ail the tiates in Europe; and he likewife 
fhould have an iniight into all the various 
departments of human life, and of all the 
foibles, humours, and manners peculiar to 


each rank. That the future editor of 
Vou, II, 


Shakefpeare, is poffeffed of thefe qualifica. 
tions, I believe, is well known to all, who 
have feen his admirable effays in the Ras 
bler. Ina prologue written by this gentle- 
man, thete are eight lines, which ve 
nobly defcribe the father of the Englifo 
drama, and fhew at one view the high 
idea that he has conceived of him. 


When learning’s triumph o'er ber barb'rous 
joes 


Firft rear’d the fiage, immortal Shakefpeare 
rofe ; | 

Each Po of many-colour'd life be drew, 

Exhaufted worlds, and then imagin’d new : 

Exiftence faw him fpurn her bounded reign, 

And panting time toil’d after him in vain: 

His pow'rful ftrokes prefiding truth im- 
prefs 4, 


And unrefified paffion florm'd the breaft. 


He who can thus nervoufly and elegantly 
paint forth the various talents of the great 
poet, is likely to dohim juitice in an edition 
of his works; and this the more efpecially, 
as Mr. Fohbnfin is well known to be per- 
feétly acquainted with the rife and progrefs 
of Engli/d literature, and the various pro- 
vincial dialects, and peculiar modes of 
phraleology, which were ufed by cotempo- 
rary writers, and which Shake/peare has 
interwoven into his diétion. 

But all thefe matters are fo well fet forth 
by Mr Fobnjon himfelf, that we recom- 
mend to all our readers an attentive peru- 
fal of the following prop {als ; which, we 
are inclined to think they will find to 
be an initruétive piece of criticilm, conden= 
fed into a narrow compafs, and written in 
a matterly ftile. Whoever chufes to fee 
the points there infitted on, enlarged, en- 
forced, and illuftrated with tafte and eru- 
dition, will have an opportunity of doing 
it on or before next Chriffmas, when we 
are aflured the work will be publithed. Our 
editor (peaks for himfelf as follows : 


““ WHEN the works of Shakefpeare 
are, after fo many editions, again offered 
to the public, it will doubuels be en- 
quired, why Shake/peare itands in more 
need of critical affittance than any other of 
the Eng.i/R writers, and what are the de- 
ficiencies of the late attempts, which ano- 
ther editor may hope to fupply. 

The bufinefs of him that republithes an 
ancient book is, to ccirreét what is corrupt, 
and to explain whatis obfcure. To have 


a text corrupt in many places, and in many 
doubtful, is, among the authors that have 
written tince the ule of types, almoft pe- 
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culiar to Shakefpeare. 
publifhing their own works, prevent all 
various readings, and preclude all conjec- 


Mott writers, by 


tural criticifm. Books indecd are fome- 
times publifhed after the death of hin who 
produced them, but they ave better fecured 
from corruptions than thefe unfortunate 
compofitions. They fubfit in a fingle 
copy, written or reyifed by the author ; 
and the faults of the printed volume can be 
only faults of one deicent, 

But of the works of Shake/peare the 
condition has been far different: he fold 
them, not to be printed, but tobe played. 
They were immediately copied for the ae- 
tors, and multiplied by tranfeript after 
tran{cript, vitiated by the blunders of the 
penman, or changed by the affectation of 
the player ; perhaps enlarged to introduce 
a jelt, or mutilated to fhorten the repre- 
fentation ;. and printed at laft without the 
concurrence of the author, without the 
confent of the proprietor, from compila- 
tions made by chance or by ftealth out of 
the feparate parts written for the theatre : 
and thus thruft into the world furrepti- 
tioufly and hattily, they fuffered another 
depravation from the ignorance and negli- 
gence of the printers, as every man who 
knows the ftate of the prefs in that age will 
readily conceive. 

It is not eafy for invention to bring to- 
gether fo many caufes concurring to vitiate 
a text. No other author ever gave up his 
works to fortune and time with fo little 
care: no books could be left im hands fo 
likely to injure them, as plays frequently 
acted, yet continued in manuicript: no o- 
ther tranfcribers were likely to be fo little 
qualified for their tafk as thofe who copied 
for the ftage, at a time when the lower ranks 
of the people were univerfally illiterate : 
no other editions were made from frag- 
ments fo minutely broken, and {o fortul- 
toufly reunited ; and in no other age was 
the art of printing in fuch unfkilful hands. 

With the caufes of corruption that make 
the revilal of Sheke/peare’s dramatic pieces 
neceffary, may be enumerated the caules 
of ob{curity, which may be partly imputed 
to his age, and partly to himielf. 

When a writer outlives his contempo- 
ravies, and remains almoit the only unfor- 
eotien name of a diitant time, he is necef 
farily obfcure. Every age has its modes of 
fpeech, and its caft of thought; which, 
though eatily explained when there are 
many books to be compared with each 
ether, become fometimes unintelligible, 





The Caujfes of cb{carity in Shakefpeare. 


and always difficult, when there are no pa- 
rallel paflages that may conduce to their 
illuitration. Shakefpeare is the firtt con- 
fiderable author of tublime or familiar dia- 
logue in- our language. Of the books 
which he read, and from which he formed 
his ttile, fome perhaps have perifhed, and 
tiie reit are necleéted. His imitations are 
therefore unnoted, his allufions are undil- 
covered, and many beauties, both of »lea- 
fantry and greatnefs, are loit with the ob- 
jects to which they were united, as the fi- 
gures vanifh when the canvas has decayed.. 

It is the great excellence of Shake/peare, 
that he drew his {cenes from nature, and 
from life. He copicd the manners of the 
world then paffing before him, and has 
more allutions than other poets to the tra- 
ditions and fuperftition of the vulgar ; 
which mutt therefore be traced before he 
can be underitood, 

He wrote at a time when our poetical, 
language was yet unformed, when the 
meaning of our phrafes was yet in fluctua- 
tion, when words were adopted at pleafure 
from the neighbouring languages, and 
while the Saxon was full. vilibly mingled. 
in our diction. The reader is therefore em- 
barraffed at once with dead and with fo» 
reign languages, with obfoletenefs and in- 
novation. In that age, as in all others,, 
fafhion produced phrafeology, which fuc- 
ceeding fafhion {wept away before its mean- 
ing was generally known, or fufticiently. 
authorifed : and in that age, above all o- 
thers, experiments were made upon our. 
language, which diftorted its combina- 
tions, and difturbed its uniformity. 

It Shakespeare has difficulties above other 
writers, it is to be imputed to the nature 
of his work, which required the ufe of the 
common colloquial language, and confe- 
quently adimitted many phrafes allutive, el- 
liptical, and proverbial, fuch as we {peak 
and hear every hour without obijerving 
them ; and of which, being now familiar. 
we co not fuipeét that they can ever grow 
uncouth, or that, being now ebvious, they 
Can ever iecin remote, 

Thete are the principal caufes of the ob- 
fcurity of Shakefpeare 3 ta which may be 
added that fulneis of idea, which might 
fometimes load his words with more fenti- 
nent than they could conveniently convey, 
and that rapidity of imagination which 
mizht hurry him to a fecond thoaght be- 
fore he had fully explained the firft. But 
my Opinion is, that very few of his lines 
were difficult to his audience, and that he 
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Pope not acquainted with ancient Englith Literature. 


‘ufed fuch expreflions as were then com- 
mon, though the paucity of contemporary 
writers makes them now {cem peculiar, 

Authors are often praifed for improve- 
ment, or blamed for innovation, with very 
little jultice, by thole who read few other 
books of the fame age. Addt/on himfelt 
has been fo unfuccefsful in enumerating the 
words with which Miltow has enriched our 
language, as perhaps not to have named 
one of which Milton was the author : and 
Bentley has yet more unhappily praifed him 
as the introducer of thole elitions into Ex- 
xglifh poetry, which had been ufed from the 
firft effays of verfification among us, and 
which Miutox was indeed theJa(t that prac- 
tifed. 

Another impediment, net the leaft vexa- 
tious to the commentator, 1s the exactnels 
with which Shakefpeare followed his au- 
thois. Inftead of dilating his thoughts in- 
to generalities, and expreiiing incidents 
with poetical latitude, he often combines 
circumitances unneceffary to lis main de- 
fign, only becaufe he happened to find 
them together. Such paffages can be illu- 
{trated only by him who has read the fame 
ftory in the very book which Shake/peare 
-contulted. 7 

He that undertakes an edition-of Shake- 
Jpeare, has all thefe difficulties to encoun- 
ter, and all thefe obftructions to remove. 

The corruptions of the text will be cor- 
rected by a careful collation of the oldeit 
copies, by which it is hoped that many re- 
ftorations may yet be made : at leaft it will 
be neceffary to colle&t and note the varia- 
fions as materials for future critics, for it 
very often happens that a wrorg reading 
has affinity to the right. 

In this part all the prefent editions are 
apparently and intentionally defective. The 
critics did not fo much as wifh to facilitate 
the labour of thofe that followed them. 
The fame books are ftill to be compared ; 

the work that has been done, is to be done 

again, and no fingle edition will fupply the 

reader with a text on which he can rely as 
he beft copy of the works of Shake/peare. 

The edition now propofed will at leait 
have this advantage over others. It will 
exhibit all the obfervable varieties of all the 
‘copies that can be found, that, if the rea- 
der is not fatisfied with the editor’s deter- 
mination, he may have the means of chv- 
fing better for himéelf. 

Where all the books are evidently vi- 
tiated, and collation can give no affiftance, 
then begins the tafk of critical fagacity : 
and fome changes may weil be admitted in 


* 


cident’or time. 


| 79 
in a text never fettled by the author, and 
fo long expofed to caprice and ignorance, 
But nothing fhall be impofed, as in the 
Oxford edition, without notice of the alte- 
ration; nor fhall conjefture be wantonly 
or unneceflarily indulged. 

It has been long found, that very fpeci- 


‘ous emendations do not equally ftrike all 


minds with conviclion, nor even the fame 
mind at different times; and therefore, 
though perhaps many alterations may be 
propofed as eligible, very few will be ob- 
truded as certam. In a language fo un- 
grammatical as the £xgii/b, and fo licen- 
tious as that of Shake/peare, emendatory 
criticiilm is always hazardous ; nor can it 
be allowed to any man who is not particu- 
harly verfed in the writings of that age, and 
particularly itudious of his author’s dic- 
tion. There is danger left peculiarities 
fhould be miftaken for corruptions, and 
paflages rejected as unintelligible, which.a 
narrow mind happens not to underftand. 
All the former critics have been fo much 
employed on the correétion of the text, 
that they have not fufficiently attended to 
the elucidation-of paflages obfcured by ac- 
The editor will endeavour 
to read the books which the author read, 
to trace his knowledge to its fource, and 


‘compare his copies with their originals. If 


in this part of his defign he hopes to attain 
any degree of fuperiority to his predeceffors, 
it muit be confidered, that he has the ad- 
vantage of their labours; that part of the 
work ‘being already done, more care is na- 
turally beltowed on the other part; and 
that, to declare the truth, Mr. Roawe ann 
Mr Pope were very ignorant of the ancient 
Englifh \iterature ; Dr. Warburton was de- 
tained by more important ftudies ; and Mr. 
Theobald, if fame be juft to his memory, 
confidered learning only as an inftrument of 
gain, and made no further enquiry after 
his author’s meaning, when once he had 
notes fufticient to embellith his page with 
the expected decorations. 

With regard to obfolete or peculiar dic- 
tion, the editor may perhaps claim fome 
degree of confidence, having had more 
motives to confider the whole extent of our 
language than any other man from its firft 
formation. He hopes, that, by compar- 
ing the works of Shake/peare with thofe, of 
writers who lived at the fame time, imme- 
diately preceded, or immediately followed 
him, he fhall be able to afcertain bis am- 
biguitics, difentangle his intricacies, and 
recover the meaning of words new loft in 
the darknefs of antiquity, 
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When therefore any ob{curity arifes from 
an allufion to fome ocher book, the paflage 
will be quoted. When the Bitton i is en- 
tangled, it will be cleared by a paraphraie 
or interpretation. Whe:. the tenfe is broken 
by the fuppreffion of part of the fentiment 
in pleafantry or paflion, the conneétion will 
be fupplied. When any torgotten cultom 
is hinted, care will be taken to retrieve and 
explain it. The meaning afligned to 
doubtful words will be fupported by the au- 
thorities of other writers, or by parallel 
pallages of Shake/peare himfelf. 

The ob/ feryation of faults and beauties ts 
one of the duties of an annotator, which 
fome of Shake/peare’s editors have attempt: 
ed, and fome have negleéted. For tus 
part of his tafk, and for this only, was Mr. 
Pope eminenily and indifputably qualified : 
nor has Dr Warburion, tollowed him with 
Jefs diligence or leis fucccfs. But I have 
never obferved that mankind was muci: de- 
Jighted or improved by their alterifks, com- 
mas, or double conimas; of which the 
only effect t is, that they preclude the plea- 
fure of judging for ourfelves, teach the 
young and ignorant to decide witheut prin- 
ciples ; deteat cuniofity and difcernment, 
by leaving them lefts to dilcover; ; and at 
lait thew the opinion o: the critic, without 
the reafons on which it was founded, and 
without affording any light by which it 
ynay be examined. 

The editor, though he may lef delight 
his own vanity, will probably pleafe ‘his 
yeader more, by fuppofing > him equally able 
with himfelf to judge of beauties and faults, 
which require no previous acquilition of 
remote knowledge. A defcription of the 
obvious {cenes of nature, a reprefentation 
of general life, a fentiment of reflection or 
experience, a deduction of conclufive argu. 
ment, a forcible eruption of effervefcent 
paflion, are to be conficcred as propor- 
tionate to common apprehent: on, unafhiited 
by critical offcioufnels ; fince, to conceive 
them, nothing more 1s requit ite than ac- 
quaintance with the ceneral {tate of the 
world, and thofe faculties which he mutt 
always bring with him who would read 
Shake/peare. 

But when the beauty arifes from fome 
adaptation of the fentin nent to cutems 
worn out of uig, to opinions not univerfal- 
ly prevalent, or to as accidental or 
minute particularity, which cannet be 
fupplied by co: denon und rfiat ding, or 
common obfervation, it is the duty of a 
commentator to lend his 2 ffittance. 

The notice of laigetics and faults thus 


180 The Varieties of former Editors retained. 


limited will make no diftiné&t part of the 
delign being reducible to the explanation of 
obicure paflages 

The editor does not however intend to 
preclude himfelf from the comparifon of 
Shake/peare’s tentiments or expreffion with 
thofe of ancicnt or modern authors, or 
from the difplay of any beauty not obvious 
to the ftudents of poetry ; for as he hopes 
to leave liis author heiter underitood, he 
wifhes likewile to procure him more ra- 
tional approbation. 

The tormer eJiters have affeéted to 
fli-ht their predeceffors: bot in this edi- 
tion ail that 1s valuable will be adopted 
from every commentator, that pofterit 
may confider it as including ali the reft, 

and exiubiting whatever is hitherto known 
of the great tather of the Evglih drama. 
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Tie Evangelical Hiftcry of Jefus Chrift 
harmonized, explained, and illuftrated, 
awith a Var ely ot Notes, praétical, hif- 
torical, and critical, &c. To which is 
fiubjoined, an Account of the Propagatian 
of Cariitianity, and the original Settle- 
nent of the State of the Church. 2 Vols. 
8v0. $s. bound. Newber 


‘| ‘HIS work ts perhaps one of the moft 

valuable among all the publications, 
that have appeared tor a confiderable time 
pait : it is faid to be penned by a fet of gen- 
tlemen, who are vreatly alarmed at the pre- 
fei fham ful neg ole& of 1 eligion and virtue, 
and earneitly concerned tor the —— 
and eternal happmels of mankind. We 
very finceiely hope that this laudable and 
pious dctign may not be fru trated by the 
preva ling tcepticilm and fafhionable inat- 
teniion of the age. A new a/alantis, me- 
moirs of a lady of pleafure, or the hack 
ney'd, itale, worn-out ad entures ot a Pere. 
grine Fickle, we ace fentble would be in 
oreater cavand, than a book which illuft 
tr ites, wiaintetns, and entores the moft 
important truths. We may veniure to af. 
fert that the origin of evil, a remarkable 
performance lately publithe?, will have a 
muc. crester fale. then the hittory now be- 
fore us, even though it highly interefts 
us, if we have any regard to our welfare 
here and hercs:ter. 

In an age of lefs infidel: ty than the pre- 
vent, this .ork would certainly have met 
with heat ention and approbation, which 
it .o juftiy deferves: and we would wil- 
lingly flatter ourielves that by the example 
ot a fev, who ase net as yet proof and bull- 


wark. 
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‘fal, is univerfally confeffed. 


The Evangelical Hiftory barmonized. 


wark againt fenfe, the giddy, the vain, 
the proud, the felfith, and the venal, Ge. 
may be ftill routed from that lethargy, 
which feems to have benumbed their 
moral faculties, and rendered then callous 
and unfeeling to every thing that is comely, 
every thing that is truly graceful in man- 
ners, and every thing that is ferious, im- 

ortant, and awful in the principtes of re- 
vealed religion. 

There have not been wanting fome gen- 
tlemen of late years, who have had refolu- 
tion enough to ftep out of the fathionable 
tract of vice, and have taken up the pen 
inthe caufe of religion and virtue; and 
their labours we have fome reafon to think, 
have in fome degree ftemmed the torrent 
of vice and infidelity. Among the few 
champions for the cternal and important 
truths of the Gofpel, the prefent lord Lit- 
tleton, and the late Mr. Gidert Weji, de- 
ferve to be mentioned with eltcem and re- 
verence: In aclear manly ftile, and a fair 
dedu&tion of beautiful reafonings they have 
refuted fallacious arguments, and flafhed 
confufion in the face of deifm and free- 
thinking. We are therefore not entirely 
without hopes that the labours of the 
gentlemen, who have at prefent co-opcra- 
ted in the vineyard, will not be entirely 
ineffetual ; we are fure they are as much in 
earneft as their honourable predecefiors. 
Of the book itfelf we need give no further 
account, than that it is executed in fucha 
manner, as will not betray the caufe they 

ave undertaken ; and in order to alarm 
the minds of men to a ferious perufal of it, 
in order to convince them of the neceflity 
of attending to the important truths here 
delivered, we fhall here prefent the dedicati- 
on of this book to the lords f{piritual and 
temporal, which we look upon to be a 
warm, pathetic, and mafterly exhortation 
to the praétice of morality and religion. 


_ “ THAT we are fallen upon an age 
in which ‘corruption is barely not univer- 
Venality 
fculks no longer in the dark, but fnatches 
the bribe in publick ; and proftitution iffues 
forth without fhame, glittermg with the 
Ornaments of fuccefsful wickednefs. Ra- 
pine preys on the publick without oppofi- 
tion, and perjury betrays it without en- 
quiry. Irreligion ts not only avowed but 
boalted; and the peltilence that ufed to 
walk in darknefs, is now deftroying at 
Noon-day. 

_ Shatl this be the ftate of the Exgui/h na- 
tion, and fhall her lawgivers behold it 
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without regard? muft the torrent continue 
to roll on till it fhall iweep us into the guiph 
of perdition? Surely there will come a time 
when the «arelels thall be trighted, and the 
fluggifh fhall be roufed : when every jpaf_i- 
on thali be put upon the guard by the dread 
of geueral depravity : when he who 
laughs at wickedneis in his companion, 
fhall ftart from it m his child; when the 
ran who fears not for his foul, fhall trem- 
ble for his pofieffions: when it fhall be 
difcovered that religion only can fecure the 
rich irom robbery, and the poor from op- 
preflion ; can defend the itate from treache - 
ry, and the throne from atiaflination. 

It this time be cver to come, let it come 
quickly : a few years longer, and perhaps 
all endeavours will be vain, We may be 
{wallowed by an earthquake, we may be 
delivered to our cnemies, or abandoned to 
that difcord, which muft inevitably prevail 
among men that have loft all fenfe of divine 
fuperintendence, and have no higher motive 
of action or forbezrance, than prefent opi- 
nion of prefent intereit. 

It is the duty of private men to fuppli- 
cate and propofe, it is yours to hear and to 
do right. Let religion be once more refto- 
red, and the nation fhall once more be 
great and happy. This confequence is not 
far diftant: that nation mult always be 
powertul where every man performs his 
duty ; and every man will perform his du- 
ty that confiders himfelfas a being whofe 
condition is to be fettled to all eternity by 
the laws of ve + 

The only doétrine by which man can be 
made wife unto falvation, is the will of 
God, revealed in the books of the old and 
the New Teltament. 

To ftudy the {criptures, therefore, ac- 
cording to his abilities and attainments, is 
every man’s duty, and to facilitate that ftu- 
dy to thofe whom nature hath made weak, 
or education has left ignorant, or indifpen- 
fable cares detain from regular procefles of 
enquiry, is the bufinefs of thofe who have 
been bleffed with abilities and learning, 
and are appointed the inftruétors of the 
lower clafles of men, by that common fa- 
ther, who diftributes to all created beings 
their qualifications and employments ; who 
has allotted fome to the labour of the hand, 
and fome to the exercife of the mind; has 
commanded fome to teach, and others to 
learn ; has preicribed to fome the patience 
of inftruétion, and to others the meeknefs 
of obedience. 

By what methods the unenlightned and 
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ignorant may be mace proper readers of the 
word of God, has been long and diligently 


‘confidered. Commentaries of all ki is 
have indeed been cep! — produced; but 
there full reniain m ultitudes iow hom Ph 
bours of the learned are of little ufs, for whom 
expolitions require an expofiter, | To thofe 
indeed, who read the divine booxs without 
vain curioftt: yy, ora dcfire to be wife beyond 
their powers, it will ~ avs be ealy to dn- 


cern the ftrait path, find the weds of 


everlaiting life. hee fach 3 is rd condition 
of our nature, that we are always aticmpt- 
ing what itis difhcuit to perform > hev ‘% 
reads the {crip ture to wali goocnels, 1s i. 
firous likewile to gain Eaoudledge ¢, and. by 
his impatience of ignorance, falls Into error. 

This danger has appe red to t he doctors 
of the Rowmi/h church, fo much to be feared, 
and fo difficult to be efcaped, that they have 
fnatched the Bible out ef the hands of the 
people, and confined the liberty of p: runing 
it to thofe whom literature has previon ily 
gualified. By this expedient they y have 
totmed a kind of uniformity, Tam afraid 
tyo much like that of colours in the dark ; 
but they have certainly ufurp da power 
which God has never given them, and pre- 
cluded great numbers from the highelt qi - 
ritual confolation. 

I know not whether this prahibition has 
not brought upon them an evil which they 
themfelves have not ciicovered. It 1s gra new 
ed, I believe, tha Rive nifts themt hig 
that the belt commentarics on the Bible 
have been the works of Protefants. I knew 
not indeed, whether, {ince the ceicbrated 
paraphraie a Erafinus, any fcholay has ap- 
peared amonett them. whofe works are 
much valued, even in his own connrunion. 
Why have thofe who exc:l in every other 
kind of knowledge, to whom the world 
owes inuch of the increafe of light which 
has fhone upon thele latter ages, failed, and 
failed only when they have 2 a to 
explain the feriptures of God? why but be- 

caufe they are in the church lefs read and 
lef examined, becaufe they have another 
rule of deciding controverfies, and inititu- 
ting Jaws. 

Of the bible fome of the bocks are pro- 
phetical, fome do&trinal, fome hiltorical, 
and fome partly Aafiens and hiftorical. as 
the gofpels, of which we have in the fab! (e- 
quent pages attempted an iluftration. The 
books of the ev: angelilts centain an account 
of the life of our blefled SAviouR, more 
particularly of the years of his nunittry, in- 
terfperfed with his precepts, dottrines, and 
predictions. Each of thefe hifories contains 


{acts and dictates related lkewife im the 
reit, that the truth might be eftablithed b 
concurrence of teflimony; and each has 
likewrfe fa&ts and diftates which the reft 
om't, to prove that they were wrote with- 
out communication, 

Theie writers not affecting the exa&tnef 
of chronologers, and relating various events 
of the fame life, or the fame events with va- 
rious circumftances, have fome difficulties 
to him, who, without the help of many 
books, cdeiires to collect a feries of the as 
and precepts of Fe/us Chri ; fully to know 
his life, whofe example w as given for our 
initation ; ; fully to underitand his precepts, 
which it is fure deftruétion to dilobey. 

In this work, therefore, an attempt has 
been made, by the help of harmonifts and 
expofitors, to reduce the four gofpels into 
one feries of narration, to forma compleat 
hiftory out of the different narratives of the 
evangelifts, by inferting every event in the 
order of time, and conne&ting every precept 
of ife and do&trine, with the occafion on 
Which it was delivered; fhewing, as far as 
hiltory or the knowiedge of antient cuftoms 
can inform us, the reafon and propriety 
of every action ; and explaining, or endea- 
vouring to explain, every precept and de- 
claration im its true meaning. 

Let it not be haftily concluded, that we 
intend to fubititute this book for the gof- 
peis, or obtrude our own expofitions as the 
O1 acles of God. We recommend to the 
unlearned readerto confult us when he finds 
any didiculty, as men who have laboured 
not to deceive ourfelves, and who are with- 
oul any temptation to deceive him ; but as 
men, however, that, while they mean beft, 
may be miitaken. TLet him tie careful, 
therefore, to dit tinguifh what we cite from 
the gofpels, from what we offer as our 

wn: He will find many difficulties remo- 
ay and if fome yet remain, let him re- 
member that God ts in heaven and we upon 
earth, that our thoaghis are uot God's 
thoughts, and that the great cure of doubt 


1s an humble mind. 
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A philofophical Enyuiry into the Origin, of 
cur Ideas of the Sublime aud Beautiful. 


U9. 6. Dedfley. 


7 E title of this book very ma aturally 
xCites Curiofity, as the fubjeét is in 

amine pleating to ail readers, who have 
anv pretenfions to tate. But in treating 
abitraét ideas, there is often ereat danger. 
that the author will bewilde: himilf fina 
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sare of chimerical notions; and this the 

wore cipeciaily if he attempts to fet himfelf 
ap tor a fy ftem-msker. Something like 
this, we ae apprchentive, has happened 
to the author of the performance now be- 


tore us; who has however the merit of — 
i 


1aving been very curious in his refearch, 
and appears to have employed much dele 
uid deep thinking about. the fubje&t of his 
iuveftigation. But the love of novelty feems 
to have been a very leading principle in 
his mind, throughout his whole compofi- 
ton 5 ail we fear that in endeavouring to 
advance, what was never faid before him, 
: will find it his lot to have faid what will 
t be adopted after him. We do not 
think this gentleman faw his way very 
clearly through the quefton : and we are of 
opinion that he has been very ingenious to 
err, inftead of affording us any new lights, 
whereby we might find out the fources of 
the fublime and beautiful. A review 
of his book, we think, will fet this mat- 
ter in aciear light, 

In order to come at the bottom of things, 
he fets owt with explaining the firft princi- 
ples of the human mind: he obferves that cu 
riofity is one of our earliett pafiions : he then 

vadeavours to prove that pain and pleafure 
are not conneéted, and that the removal of 
pain is not a politive pleafure, but 
tor diltmétion fake, he chufes to call it de- 
fight. If a man, fays he, in a ftate of 
tranquillity fhould fuddenly hear a concert 
ef muttc, he then enjoys pleafure without 
previous pain; and on the other hand, if 
a man in the fame ftate of tranquillity 
fhould receive a blow, here is pain without 
a removal of pleafure. But furely the re- 
moval of a tooth- ach, is pleafure to all in- 
tents and purpofes; it mduces a train of 
pleafing ideas in the mind, fuch as fatisfac- 
tion w ith our prefent fate, &c. and plea- 
fure is equally pofitive whether it begins in 
the mind, or is conveyed thither by agree- 
able bodily fenfation. In like manner the 
removal of pleaiure is pofiiuve pain, as the 
ablence of a fine woman to whom we are 
attached, &c. The truth is, pain and 
_ ure may fubfitt independently, and alfo 
eciprocally induce each other. Our author 
allows, that the lofs of pleaiure occaiions 
three different fenfations, «i=. indifference, 
difappoutment, or grieg: but furely difap- 
poinutment and orief 2 are pofitive pains. But 
jays he, giief can be no pain, becaufe we 
fee that many perfons are fund of indulg- 
ing it. They are fo! but it fhould be re- 
membered that gricf is a mixed paffion, 
confilting ef forrow for our lofs end fond- 


nefs for the object: now our fondnefs for 
the object makes our imagination dwell om 
the idea, though we feel very painful fen- 
fations at the fame time. Aaimum piflurd 
pajcit mani, Our author proceeds 
to divide our paflions into two general 
clafles, viz. felt- ‘prefervation, and {ociety ; 
the fclfifh and the focial paflions weula 
have been a better diftinétion, “becaute fel - 
fifh includes al] the ideas of {elf-prefervati- 
on, and all our other gratifications. The 
aifions which concern felf- prefervation he 

rightly obferves turn mefily on pain and 
danger, and thefe he adds very juftly mt 
the moft powerful in our nature. He 
endeavewrs to graft the fublime on our 4 
fions of felf-pretervation. Whatever is fit- 
ted, fays he, to excite ideas of pain and 
danger, or operates in a manner analogous 
to terror, is a fource of the fublime ; that 
is excites the ftrongeft emotion which the 
mind is capable of feeling. But furely this 
is falfe philofophy: the brodequin of Ra- 
williac, and the iron bed of Damien are ca- 
pable of exciting alarming ideasof terror, but 
cannot be faid to hold any thing of the fub- 
lime. Befides, why are our other paffions: 
to be excluded? cannot the fublime confit 
with ambition ? it is perhaps in confequence 
of this very paflion, grafted in us, for the 
wileft purpoles by the author of our exifte 
ence, that we are capable of feeling the 
{ublime in the degree we do ; of de elighting 
in every thing that is magnificent, of pre 
ferring the fun to a farthing candle, that 
by proceeding from greater to fall 
greater, we might at lat x our imagina- 
tion on him who is the fupreme of all. 
And this perhaps is the true fouree of the 
fublime, which is always greatly heighten- 
ed when any of our paflions are ftrongly 

agitated, fuch as terror, grief, rage, indig- 
nation, admiration, love, &c. By the 
ftrongeft of thefe the fublime will be ys 
forced, but it will confit with an 
them. As for inftance, when Virgil fave {ays 
of Fupiter, 

Annuit et totum nutu tremefecit Olympum ; 


Here we have a fublime image encreafed. 
byour terror, when we think of his thaking 
poles with anod. And on the other hand, 
when the fame poet de.cribes the fame pex- 
fonage, 

Vultu quo caclum tempcfiatesque ferenat ; 

With that countenance with which he 
looks fiorms and iempefis into a calm, we 
ftili have a fvblime idea of the power 
which c.us commands. ail nature, and we 
fecl it with Jove and admirauon. 

Our 
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Our author proceeds to the focial paffi- 
ons, which he claffes into two forts, frit, 
the fociety of the fexes ; and next the more 

eneral fociety which we hold with man- 
ind and the whole univerfe ; with regard 
to the firft he obferves, that beauty is the 
objeét of it, and he endeavours to refute 
Mr. Addifon'’s opinion, that animals have 
a fenfe of beauty to confine them to their 
own {pecies : but as he only fuppofes a law 
of another kind, we think Mr. Addifon's 
may ftand till he will be pleafed to fubtti- 
tute a better. He agrees that beafts have 
no perception of beauty becaufe they do net 
pick and choofe: but furely it is probable 


‘that they may have an immediate percep- 


tion of fomething beautiful in their own 
fpecies, without waiting to compare it with 
others, and feleét for themfelves. ‘This 
would be to enjoy the advantages ot delibe- 
rate reafoning and reflection; qualities of 
which they do not appear to be poffiffed. 

Our author himleit afligns a reafon why 
the brute creation need not chute for them- 
felves. ‘“¢ But man, who isa creature adapt- 
ed to a greater variety and intricacy of re- 
Jation, connects with the general paffion 
the idea of foine focial qualities, whici di- 
re&t and heighten the appetite which he 
has in common with all other animals ; 
and as he is not detigned like themto live at 
large, it is fit that oe fhould have fome- 
thing to create a preference, and fix his 
choice ; and this in general fhould b: fome 
fenfible quality ; as no other can fo quick- 
ly, fo powerfully, or fo furely produce its 
effect.”" 

From hence it appears why a beaft in the 
field, according to Mr. Add:fon's ingenious 
notion, may have a fenfe of beau y in its 
own fpecies, without waiting to determine 
its choice by a comparifon. 

In contradiétion to his former affertions, 
he fays that fclitude is as great a pulitive 
pain as can be conceived : and yet the pain 
of folitude, is a privation of pleafure, ond 
is merely a difappointment, and a gricving 
for the lofs of company. In talking o: the 
focial patiions, he fays, * I am convinced 
we have a degree of delight, and that no 
fimall one, in the real misfortunes and pains 
of others; for let the affe€tion. be what it 
will in appearance, if it does not make us 
fhun fuch objects, if on the contiary it in- 
duces us to approach them, if it makes us 
dwell upon them, in this cafe I conceive 
we muft have a delight or pleafure of ‘ome 
{pecies or other in contemplating objects of 
this kind.” But this 1s certainly very falfe 
reafoning: we have no delight in the real 


misfortunes of others; and if we go nea 
them, it is becaute our fondnefs attaches 
us to them, and we cannot keep away, 
even though the fight is painful. This he 
he has afterwards obferved himielf, when the 
fays, pity is a pafhon accompanied with 
pleature, becautfe it ariles trom love and af- 
fection. He therefore fhould have faid, 
we have a pleafure in feeling and compaili- 
onating the misfortunes of others. With 
regard to the pleafure reiulting from trage- 
dy, he afcribes it to imitation, and then 
retracts it again when he fays, we fhall be 
mutaken 1f we imagine our pleafure arifes 
from its being no reality ; the nearer it ap- 
proaches to reality, the more perteét its 
power. This is certainly true, but it is 
becauie the more perfect is the imitation : 
and imitation fuppofes no reality: if we 
really faw the Earl of Effex’s Head ftruck 
off on the ttage, no body would go there 
for plealure, which fhews that we are fecretly 
pieaied the tragic diftreis is not reality. 
** Chufe a day on which to reprefent the 
moftfublime and affeéting tragedy which we 
have ; appoint the molt favourite aétors ; 
{pare no colt upon the fcenes and decorati- 
ons; unite the greateft efforts of poetry, 
painung and mufic; and when you have 
collected your audience, juft at the mc* 
ment when their minds are ere& with ex- 
pectation, let it be reported that a ftate 
criminal of high rank is on the point of be- 


ing executed in the adjoining {quare; ina 
moment the emptine{s of the theatre would 
demonitrate the comparative weaknefs of 
the imitative arts, and proclaim the triumph 
of the real iympathy.” 

But here he does not obferve that there 
is ‘n adventitious motive :curiofity would be- 
gin to operate, and our love of novelty 
would hurvy us away toa fight uncom- 
mon. But choofe a cart for Tyburn, {pare 
no pains in filling it with malefactors, @e. 
then teli the audience of it; or tell them 
that an houfe is on fire, and then we fhall 
fee the triumph of the imitated woe over 
real fympathy. The faé&t is this: in real 
dittreis we have a joy in finding an aptitude 
in ouriclves, to iniulge the feelings of hu- 
manity, tm fictitious reprefentatons, we 
have the fame pleafure, and the additional 
delight of ‘eeing beautiful imitation, and 
confilering that the diftrefs is not real. It 
is upon thefe principles that the Abbe du 
Bos and Foxtexctle, have juftly account- 
ed for tragic pleaiwe. In taiking of imt- 
tation our author fays, § when the object 
‘ repretented in poetry or painting is fuch, 
* as we could have had no detire of feeing in 

reality, 
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s reality, then I may be fure the pleafure 1s 
© owing to the power of imitation ; as a Cot- 
‘ tage, a dunghill, @c. But when the object 
‘ is duch as we fhould run to fee if real, we 
¢ may rely upon it, that the power of the 


é poem, or the picture is more owing to the 


‘thing itfely, than any confideration of 


é the ikili of the imitator however excellent.’ 
But durely in the imitative arts we can never 
Jove the idca of imitation. If the object be 
incontiderable or even odious it will pleafe 
in ajuitreprefentation, and if the object be 
fubjime or beautiful, it will pieate the more 
on this account, if the imitation be jutt ; 
but if the imitation be defective, we revoit 


from it, notwithitanding the excellence of 


the original, For example: no bedy will 
o to the theatre to fee an actor of the 
meaner clafs, and yet let Hogarth give a 
portrait of him, and we fhicall all adinue 
the itrokes of his pencil. Gn the other 
hand, we all go to fee Garrick, and yet 
ifan artift fhould draw him ill, we fhould 
unanimoufly reject the piece; but when 
Hogarth pretents him in Richard, we ac- 
knowledge Garrick’s face, his eyes, his 
brow, &c. and though the idea of Garrick 
in that attitude excites an agreeable recoi- 
Jection, yet it is the imitation that 1s upper- 
not in our thoughts, and which we princi- 
pally admire. Our author in the next place 
takes notice of ambition, and then adds 
that having confidered the paffions, he fhall 
proceed to examine into the things that 
caufe the fublime and beautiful, With re- 
gard to the fublime, he fays, the pafkon 
raifed by itisaftonifhment: and aftonifhment 
he defines ¢ that ftate of the foul in which all 
‘its motions are fufpended with fome degree 
‘ot horror. But aftonifhment is perhaps 
that ftate of the foul, when the powers of 
the mind are fufpended with wonder. Hor- 
ror may tincture it, and love may enliven 
it. As for inftance: when we are told, 
affavit Deus et difipantur, be blew witb 
his wind, and they were fcattered, we are 
fufpended with wonder, and are aftenifhed 
at fuch exalted power not without a mix- 
ture of horror ; but when we read, § God 
* faid, let there be light and there was 
‘ light :> we are here again aitonifhed at 
the, obedience paid to the mandate, but, we 
are free from horror, and the only paf- 
fions that come in to encreafe the wonder 
that expands our imaginations, are love 
and pious admiration. The effect of the 
fublime is, as Longinus has told us, to en- 
large the mind with valt conceptions, and 
to tran{port it with a noble pleature beyond 
itielf, Jt was in reading that defcription 
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that, as Lozleau tellsus, the prince of Conde, 
cried out, voila le sublime ; vrila fon veri= 
tabie charaétere : that’s the fublime ; that’s 
the true character of it. In faét, Longinus’s 
account of the fublime is, we apprehend, 
very juit: it is not built on any fingle 
; though they all may, ferve 
to inflame that pathetic enthufiafm, 
which in conjunétton with an exalted 
thougin, ferves to hurry away the mind 
with great rapidity from itfelf. ‘Terror is 
therefore a great addition, and in like man- 
ner 0 are all the other pafiions, grief, love, 
rage, indignation, ambition, compaflion,@c. 
Our author adds, that whatever is terrible is 
fublime; the gallows, ared-hot iron,@c. are 
terrible, but not fublime: the terrible will 
exaltthe fublime where it is, but cannot 
create it where it is not: that is to fay, they 
nay fubsiit feparately, 

Nero {etting fire to Rome, and queen 
Mary burning hereticks at Smithfield can- 
not convey to any fenfible mind, the faint- 
cit idea of the fublime, though we ima- 
gine at muft be allowed that they raife 
horror in a very powerful degree. “Obfcu- 
rity, our author oblerves, increafes the fub- 
lime, which is certainly very juft; but 
from thence erroneoufly infers, that clear- 
nefs of imagery is unneceffary to affect the 
pallions ; but furely nothing can move but 
what gives ideas to the mind, and it is 
thus that even mutic operates by recallin 
images by means of founds, which fet 
the imagination at work with all her vari- 
ous combmations. Our author purfues 
his thought ftill rurther, and combats the 
opimon of the Abbe du Bos, viz. that 
painting has the advantage over poetry, 
becaute it prefents its objeéts more clear] 
and diftinétly. This notion he thinks not 
true, but furely the reafon he gives is not 
a very good one: he gives the preference 
to poetry on account of its obfcurity. 
Whereas it fhould be on account of its 
greater peripicuity, its amplifications, and 
its being at liberty to felect a greater vari- 
ety of circumftances, in order to make its 
exhibitions more vivid and ftriking. Ifa 
painter were to give a portrait of Satan as 
reprefented in the following lines of Mil. 
ton, 


~ 4a ‘ 
puliion ; 





He above the reft 

In fhape and gefiure proudly eminent 

Stood like a tower, his form had yet not loft 

All it’s original brightne/s, nor appeared 

Lefs thar archang:l ruin'd, and. th excefs 

Of glory obfcured: as when the fun new risn 

Looks through the bwrizontal mijly air 

Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon 
Bb In 
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In dim eclipfe difaftrous twilight sheds 
On half the ations; and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. 


He could never give an idea of the won- 
derful ftature, nor could he compare him 
avith a tower, the fun, the moon, nor up- 
on the whole would he bring together that 
combination of fublime images, which, in- 
ftead of obfcuring, ferve to illuitrate and 
heighten the colouring. He proceeds in 
the next place to mention Privation as a 
fource of the fublime, as when the poet fays, 
« along the waite dominions of the dead.” 
end he enumerates other fources, as vait- 
nefs in any object, infinity, fucceflion and 
uniformity of parts in building, or any ob- 
ject in nature. Under the Sait head he 
makes a very ingenious remark, when he 
obferves that a iucceffion of uniform parts 
creates a kind of artificial infinite, and this 
he adds may be the caufe why a rotund has 
{uch a noble effect in building ; which per- 
haps is a better reafon than Mr. dddijoi’s, 
who fays, it is becaufe in the rotund at one 
glance you take in half the building. Here 
our author might have allowed a fublime 
without terror; for we apprehend infinity 
js not fo highly pleating tothe foul of man, 
on account of any horror attending it, but 
on account of that ftrong progreffive mo- 
tion of the mind, which cannot reit con- 
tented with what it has grafped, but muft 
be for ever urging on to fomething at a 
diftance from its power, and as it were with 
thoughts beyond the reaches of our fouls. 
Difficulty comes in next, as a promoter of 
the fubiime; as likewife magnificence, 
jight, and colour ; and with regard to the 
Jaft he enumerates a {trong red, black, 
brown, deep purple, and the like, as cau 
fes of the fublime. He very jultly contiders 
the founds of cataracts, ftorms, thunder, 
artillery as the caufes of great impreflions : 
and he alfo finds the fublime in low, tre- 
mulous and intermitting founds, but refers 
it folely toterror : when Macbeth with a low 
voice fays, ‘ I dare do all that may become a 
€ ‘man, who dares do more is none?” we ap- 
prehend there is no terror in this ipeech, but 
we are pleafed with the ; oets noble concep- 
tion of the dignity of human nature. He 
next finds the fublime in the cries of ani- 
mals. That "depends however upon the 
rank we have given in our imaginations to 
the different animals 5; thouch the confufed 
cry of any of them ina fill f'emn night ; 
when the mind is already imprefled with 
awe, will help to heighten our affections ; 


fo that though they do not caple the fub- 
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lime they may help to increafe it by the 
palfions which they agitate. He proceeds 
to look far the fublime in bitters and in 
ftenches ; but the bitter cup of mifery has 
in it nothing ‘ublime, but depends entirel 
on the circumitances and character of the 
perfon that {peaks it, and then by an affo- 
ciation of ideas, our minds may be greatly 
affected ; and in a defcription of the jaws of 
hell, which of itfelf gives us images of 
dreadful magnificence : a thick exhalation 
of {moke and ftcnch may be brought in to 
correipond with our preconceived notions, 
and fo give a finifhing to the defcription, 
But a ftench on a dunghil would create no 
fublimity : onr author has not diftinguifhed 
between the efficient caufes of the fublime, 
and the concomitant circumftances which 
help to increafe it. He concludes this part 
of his book with obferving that the fublime 
belongs entirely to the patlions of felf-pre- 
fervation, which turn upon pain and dan- 
ger; and this polition feems to have led 
hin into a miftake throughout his 
work : the fublinie belongs to no particu- 
lar paffion, but is greatly heightened by 
ther all. Whatever fills the mind with 
magnificem: ideas is fublime. For it is cer- 
tain that all the paffions of the human mind 
may be fuborned promoters of whatever 
is great and excellent m any conception or 
deicription. All our felfifh and focial af- 
feétions, terror, ambition, refentment, rage, 
grief, compadlion and indignation, &c. 
naturally tend to inflame our minds with 
that enthuliafm which Loagimus mentions ; 
and it is certain that an impaffioned fub- 
lime, is the nobleft emotion of which we 
are capable. Jt is unneceflary to quote in- 
ftances, where grief, compaffion, and even 
our tenderelt tympathies bring in their 
auxiliary aid, to render a noble thought 
more glowing : and the defeription of the 
night feene in Mr, Pope’s Homer, will 
evince that the fublime may exeite fenfa- 
tions very different from terror. 


As when the moon refulgent lamp of night, 

O'er heaven's clear azure {preads her facred 
light; 

When not a breath difturbs the deep ferene, 
And not a cloud Oercafts the folemn fcene ; 
Arotnd her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And flars unnumber'd gild ++ clowing pole 3 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure fhed, 
An t tp with fiver every mountains head. 
Tov Jain: the vales, the rocks in profpeét rife 
A yined of glavy bu rifts trom all the fees, 
The conferous furains reicicing in the fight, 
Ey the blue vauls, and blefe the ufeful light. 
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end the foepherd’s heart rejayceth Se phgpl 
Which fhews that the itublime can ex- 
cite ideas very different from fain and 
though it may be faid, that there will be a 
kind of folemnity in the mind at the view 
of {uch a night piece, yet that is only the 
ftillne!s natural to admiration, and gladnefs 
will itil be the prevalent ieniation, 

The next part of the enquiry relates to 
beauty, and we are told that proportion is 
not efiential to it. Our author contiders pro- 
portion in the vegetable world, in the brute 
creauon, and in the human {pecies, and 
does not find ita neceflary quality. This 
is ceriainly a new philofuphy, but we ap- 
prehend very erroneous. Proportion is not 
beauty itfelf but one of its eilicient qualities. 
A partial beauty may be feen, that is to fay 
an handiome face, or an handfome leg, but, 
we apprehend, a beautiful and entire whole 
never exited without proportion and fitnels. 
This we think fo apparent that itneed not 
be iniifted on; if the reader has a mind to 
fatisty himéelf on this head, we refer him to 
Hutchin jon and others. He adds befides, 
that perfection is not the caufe of beauty, 
and the ‘reafon is extraordinary, becaufe 
women lcarnto lifp, to totter, to counterfeit 
weakne{s, Gc. Butiuch aftectation 1s uni- 
verfally acknowledged to beridiculous. He 
finds fault with the. application of beautiful 

to virtue, though it is obferved by Mr. 
Locke, that moft words which denote ope- 

rations of the mind are derived from the ob- 
_jeéts of bodily tenfation. fie then enume- 
rates the caules of beauty; fuch as {malinets 
in the object, fmoothnets, and unwitting- 
ly allows proportion under another name. 
‘ The view, fays he, of a beautitul bird will 
¢ iliuitrate this obfervation. Here we ice the 
¢ head increafing .entibly to: he middle, from 
« whence it leffens gradually until it mixes 
« with the neck; the nec-. lofes ittelf in a 
« larger {well, which continues to the mid- 
« dle of the body, when the w hole decreales 
‘ again to the tail; the tail takes anew di- 
¢ rection; but it Coon varies its new courte; 
¢ it blends again with the other parts; and 
‘the line is perp tuaily and inienibly 
‘ changing, above, below, uponevery fice. 
¢ In this defcription I have before me the 
‘ ide:. of a dove; it agrees very well with 
€ mott of tic conditions uf beauty.’ Here 
then it apecars, he dec. ives hinuelf with 
what he calls gradual var-ation, which, in 
fact is anotiacr name for »roportion. De- 
hicacy, coiour and ex; veflion in the coun- 
tenance he nex. confiders, and he obierves 
that gracefulnels is an idca belonging 
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to pofture and motion. ‘In both thefe, 
‘ to be graceful, it is requifite that there be 
‘ no appearance of difficulty; there is re- 
— a final] inflexion of the body ; and 

. compofure of the parts, in fuch a man- 
ner, as not to incumber each other, nor 
‘to appear divided by fharp and fudden 
é angles. In this cafe, this roundnefs and 
delicacy of attitude and motion, it is that 
all the magic of grace coniifts, and what 
iscalled its je xe /cai quoi, as will be more 
‘ chvicus to any body who confiders at- 
‘tentively the Venus de Medicis, the An- 
‘tinous, or any ftatue generally allowed 
* to be graceful in an high degree.’ 

He then n applies beautiful to all our other 
fenfes ; he looks for it in feeling, in founds, 
in tafte and fmell; and as this is ever done 

metaphorically in language, it is furprizing 
our author would not allow the phrafe to 
be tranflated to modes of the mind by the 
fame analogy. 
He then compares the fublime and the 
beautiful, and becaufe he finds that the 
latter is founded on pleafure, he imagines, 
by way of contraft, that the fublime muft 
be founded on pain. But we have feen in 
inftances already produced (and there are 
numbérlefs more) that it.is alfo founded on 
plealure. However, he proceeds with his 
hypothefis; he examines the vifible effects 
ot pain on the human frame: he fays that 
fear operates much in the fame manner as 
pofitive pain; and thence he infers that 
Whatever operates on thenerves in a fimilar 
manner, mutt neceffarily excite ideas of the 
fublime; and in this manner he accounts 
wh Ly § oreatnefs of dimenfion is fublime, be- 
caule, fays he, the ray from every diéting& 
point makes an impreffion on the retina. 
‘So that, though the image of one point 
‘ fhould caufe but a fmall tenfion of this 
‘ membrane, another, and another, and 
‘ another {troke, mult in their progrefs caufe 
‘a very great one, untilit arrives at lait to 
‘the hi; ohett degree; and the whole capa- 
‘ city of the eye, vibrating in all its parts 
mutt aj pproach near to the nature of what 
cawes pain, and con feque ntly muit pro- 
© duce an idea of the fublime.’ But the 
eye of Homer's fhepherd muft have re- 
ceived a great impreffion, and yet we find 
his heart did not feel terror but gladnefs. 
A ftock broker in the alley making a long 
calculation, feems to be in the fituation of 
a man fuffering pain; his teeth are fet, his 
eye-brows are violently contracted, and his 
nerves feel a contraction or a tenfion; but 
we apprehend no one will fufpect th at a 
fingle idea of the fublime ever entered his 
Bb 2 imagi- 
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jmagination, unlefs the terror he feels when 
the ftocks are falling may be called fo. 
There is no neceflity” that what borders 
upon pain in its operations on our nerves 
fhould produce the fublume; becaufe we 
know that in many cafes we mny have a 
tenfion or contr: Aion, without adve rting to 
it, and yet feel no elevated emotions 5 as 
in looking at the manfion-houle, where we 
may fatig ue the eye, but never perceive any 
thing magnificent valine! is alone not being 
enoug h to contt: tute the jubliune Ile én 
deavours to refute Mr. Locke's opinion, and 
aflerts that darknels is terrible in its own 
nature: to fupport which, he tells a cun- 
ous ftory from Chefelden, of a boy, who 
‘had been born blind and continued fo 
‘until he was thirteen or fourteen years 
old; he was then couched for a cataract, 
by which operation he received his fight. 
Among many remarkable particulars that 
attended his fir perceptions, and judg- 
‘ ments on vifual objects, Chefelden tells us, 
‘ that t the firtt time the boy fawa black ob- 
* ject it gave him great unealinefs ; and that 
‘ fome time aficr, upon accidentally feeing 
* a negroe woman, he was {truck with creat 
¢ horror at the fight.” It does not .appear 
that this boy had any ideas of the fublime, 
or that the negroe woman appeared magni- 
ficent in his eyes; his horror, we fhould 
think, proceeded trom the novelty of an 
object fo differentfrom his feilow- creatures, 
and it does not appeai that the coming on of 
the night was any way terrible to him, 
which we fhould ima: vine it would at firtt, 
if darkneis were terrible in its nature. We 
are therefore flill apt to think Mr. Locke 


q 
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right in making darknef$ formidable from 
an aflociation of ideas, and that affocia- 
tion of ideas will help to encreate the fub- 
lime. Having difcoured of pain, our 
thor proceeds to the phytical caule of love. 
‘Wher we have before Us, Lays S he, tuch 
. objects as excite and com p acency Ys 
“the body ts affected, fo far as I could ob- 
much in the toilowing manner. 


‘ The head reclines fomething on one {1 de 5 


au- 


love 


- LcTVE, 


© the eve-lids are more cloie 4 than uiual, 
s ah 1! Lie cyes rol] ¢ a uitly W nth = in 1p ( ‘hin ld - 
‘tionto the ob efi, the mouth is a little 


al 


opened, and 


vil a drawn flowly, 


€ with now and then a low figh: the whole 
© body ts com pelted, ype the hands fall idly 
© io the fides. All this is accompanied with 
* an inward fenfe of ineiting and ‘languor. 
‘ Thefe appearances are always pro eer 
© tioned to the d degree of beauty in the ob 
‘ject, and of fen! ibility in the obferver. 
‘ 


And this gradation jroin the higheit pitch 


Whether Darknefs is terrible in its Nature 


eC. 

Sof beau y and fennbility, cven to the 
‘ lowett of me 8 ocrity and inditterence, an'd 
‘ther corretpondent effet tS, oug ‘ht to be 
‘ kept in view, " elfe this det {cr ipt ion will 
‘feem exaggerated, which it certainly is 
© not.’ W hatever affeéls us in the above 


manner, he pr ceeds to cal) 
the fame 1 


Wall « 


beautiful, in 
manner as he has thefublime, 
srow on pi: ain. We acree with him 
that the be autitul mult vb. nad on the fofier 
atiections of love and pleafure; tor 


tard 
‘4 


what 
ts painful can never be accounted to belong 
to beauty: but the fublime will exitt with 
beauty, or partial uglinefs, and may be 
hele wiened by all our paifions as well as 
teryvor, 

Having difcuffed the beautiful, our au- 
thor attempts to prove that the effects of 
poetry is 1 ” by raifing ideas of things. I 
thall begin, fays he, § with compound ab- 
‘ ftract words, fuchas virtue, honour, per- 
‘ juafion, docility ; of thele [am convinced, 
‘that whatever power they may have on 
‘the paflions, they do not derive it from 
¢ any reprefentation raifed in the mind of 
‘the things for which they ftand.’ It 1 is very 
poffible that on hearing any one of thefe 
words a man may not inftantly have m 
view all the ideas that are combined in the 
complex one: as for inftance, when virtde 
1S named, he may not think of the rela- 
tions in which a man ftands to God, his 
neighbour and himfelf; but he may have the 
general idea of acting uprightly, and that 
is enough for the poet’s purpofe. If it 
were true that words revive the fenfations 
we originally felt, without reealling the 
ideas to our mird, D k micht be as 
good a poet as Alinfide; becaule he might 
ufe all the words that are mott apt to af- 
feét us, and then he would acitate our pal- 
ions as forcibly as a man of genius. He 
who is mott picture!g ue cieareftt in his 
imagery, isever ftiled the beit poet, be- 
caule from fucha one we ice things clearer, 
and of cour te we feel more intenfely. It 

ofition to feel the force of words, 

and to combine e the ideas annexed to them 
with qu tcknefs that fre man’s Ima- 
gination to be better than another's, and 
difiinguifhes the fine tatte from dullnefs and 
Our author would have poetry 
to operate like  mufic, by fenfation: but he 
fhould recolle€ that mutic has its effeéts no 
otherwife than by an aflociation of ideas 
which it aflembles in the fancy, and by 
that means it is that it deprefles us with 
erief, or inflames a race, &c. The in- 
ftance of Blacklock the blind poet, ferves 
only to prove that tied may be wrote me- 
chanically 
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chanically, by pwc words after the 
ulage of other writers ‘ough itis not to 
be doubted but Mr. Black klock hh: id annexed 
ideas of dome fort in his cwn mind to all 
the vilual objects he mentions. Our au- 
thor allows poetry 10 be an linitative art 
2S far as it deicribcs manners and _paffions 
of inen; but fays, defcriptive poetry ope- 
rate chiefly by {ubiiitution, by means of 
Pe that ftand for things. But all words 
are fubitituted for things, and theré is as 
much imitation in dejcribing a fcene in na- 
ture, as in defcribing the actions of human 
kind; for the likeneis in both cafes is re- 
prefented to us. 

* Nothing, lays our author, is an imi- 
© tation failecs than as it refembles fome 
‘ other thing; and words undoubtedly have 
© no fort of refemblance to the ideas for 
€ which they ftand. 

But words ftand for manners and 
paffions; and if he allows the detcription 
of them to be imitation, by parity of rea- 
fon he might have allowed it to defcriptive 
poetry. In his laft chapter he has made 


fome juft obfervations concer ning the power 


of words, but recurs again to his theory of 
, their not exciting ideas ; than which nothing 
ean be more falfe. No man perhaps has 
feitled with precifion, the determinate mean- 
ing of every word that fignifies a complex 
idea; but it he has fome of the leading ideas, 
that make up the compounded one, as we 
before obferved, it is futhcient for the wri- 
ter’s purpofe, and words will ever excite 
ideas according to the underitandings and 
imaginations of mankind. 

Upon the w hole, though we think the 
author of this piece miftaken in his funda- 
mental principles, and allo in his deduéti- 
ons from them ; yet we muit fay, we have 
,read his book with pleafure: He has cer- 
"tainly em ploy ed much thinking ; there are 
many ingenious and elegant iennitce, which 
tho’ they do not enforce or prove his firft po- 
fition, yet confidering them detached from 
his fyitem, they are new and juft: and we 
cannot diimifs this article without recom- 
mending a perufal of the book to ali our 
readers, as we think they will be recom- 
penfed by a great deal of fentiment, 
perfpicuous, elegant, and harmonious fiile, 


in many paffages both fublime and beau- 
tiful, 
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Thee CENTINEL 
Pauci dignofcere pofunt 
Vera bona, a Juv. 


H A T univerfal difcontent and dif- 
guictude which runs through every 
rank and degree of life hath been deferved- 
ly condemned by the philofophers of all 
ages, as one of the bittereft reproaches of 
human nature , as well as the higheit af- 
front to the divine author of it: if indeed 
we look through the whole creation, and 
remark the progreflive feale of beings as 
they rife into perfection, we fhall perceive 
to our own fhame and confufion, that eve- 
ry one {eems {atisfied with that fhare of life 
and happinefs which its maker hath ap- 
pointed for it, man alone excepted, who 1s 
pleafed with nothing that his bounty 1m- 
parts, unlefs blefled with every thing that 
his power can bettow, perpetually repining 
at the decrees of providence, and refufing 
to enjoy what he Aas, from a ridiculous 
and never ceafing defire of what he bas not. 
That object which is at a diftance from 
us is always the moft inviting, and that 
pofleffion the moft valuable which we can- 
not acquire. With the ideas of affluence 
and grandeur we are apt to affociate thole 
of joy and pleafure, and becaufe riches and 
power may conduce to our happinefs, we 
haitily conclude, that they suft do ‘fo; 
that pomp, fplendor and magnificence 
which attend the Great, 1s vilible to eve 
eye, whilit the forrows which they feel, 
and the dangers they are obnoxious to, efeape 
our obfervation. 

Hence it arifes, that almoft every condi- 
tion and circumftance of life is confidered 
as preferable to our own; that we {fo often 
fall in love with ruin, and beg to be un- 
happy 3 we weep in fhort when we ought 
to rejoice, and complain when we ought 
to be thankful. 

The fun, fays an Faftern fage, was 
finking behind the weftern hills, and with 
departing rays gilded the fpires and turrets 
of Golconda, when the captive Selima from 
the window of the fon of Nouradin’s fe- 
raglio, cafting a mournful look at the 
country which fhe faw at a diftance beyond 
the boundary of her confinement, fixed her 
eyes on fome cottages which fhe ‘could dif- 


.tinguifh by the thin fmoke afcending from 


them, and feemed to envy the humble con- 


) diden of the lowly inhabitants ; fhe longed 


to exchange her own fituation for that. of 
innocent poverty and chearful tranquillity ; ; 
little by little the envied profpeét faded on 

her 
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her fight, and fhe liftened with horror to 
the crafhing of iron bars, and the clofin 
that furrounded her ; till at length all was 


hufh’d, all became quiet as the hours of 


night, and ftillnefs advanced ; fhe then 
burft forth into the following foliloquy : 

And was I formed a realonable being 
(the cried) for this? to be excluded for 
ever from fociety, and doomed to add 
ene more to the flaves of the monarcii of the 
Eait ; have I deterved this at the hand of pro- 
vidence, or exacted this unequal lot from the 
genius of difiribution ? did I ever turn mine 
ears trom the cries of the needy, or fhut the 
epen handof mercy from the poor ? why then 
am I punifhed in this manner, why for ever 
denied the blefling of mutual love, and fa- 
ted to weep in vain to the walls of a 
prifon-houle? while I was a child, the an- 
gel of death clofed the eyes of my parents, 
when as yet I knew not their lofs; anda 
few moons ago the fame miniiter of teiror 
bore from my arms a iiftzr whom I loved, 
to the land of filence and fhadows ; the vett 
of thofe that were dear to me groan under 
the bonds of fervitude in the mines of Agra, 
or traverie in the great waters in the fhips of 
India; .ome happier few who have found 
grace in the eyes of the Suitan live oniy to 
thew me the difference between what I was 
and what I am; yet the remembrance of 
thofe I loft, I bore with refignation ; [ wept 
‘indeed and retired, but as yet repined not ; 
but ta know no end of milery, to be kept 
as a witnels to the luxury of thofe who 
were once our equals, is furely the wort 
than can be inflicted: I have iaid to the 
flaves, why will no: my lord th. sultan dif- 
mifs the maid whom he thinks unworthy 
his embraces, and whofe pretence will ra- 
ther caft a cloud over his pomp thn. in- 
creaie it? but they treat my tears and my 
remonitrances with icorn, wor are tueir 
hearts meited in them wit) pity: mght 
and filence are over allthe Sera; lio, even the 
horrid guards to whole care we are retign- 
ed are tatt locked up in fleep; when, O! 
when fhali I enjoy that {weet vblivion + dif- 
content and perpetual uncaiinets of mind, 
baniih from my eyes all propentity to reit, 
the night only affords me an opportunity 
to vent my complaints, and my greateit 
- happinefs is this hour of univertal repofe, 
when I can unditurbed and unmoletted 
give utterance to the torrows of my heart. 
As fhe was fpeaking thefe laft words, the 
fhades of darknefs were fuipended on a fud- 
den, and a light diffufed itieli around her 
like the flath of mid-day: fhe loosed up 
and beheld, when Azazel the angel of re- 
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reproof became vifible to her fight ; fle bow- 
ed her head in the duft and humbled her- 
felt betore him. Selima, (he cried) arife, 
thou mifguided child of affliction: Lam 
that genius who was with thee when thou 
waft as yet a child, and in my book were 
thiy fyture fortunes written ; I was with the 
angel whole miniitry it was to {eal the 
eyes of thy parents, and who laid his hands 
on thy fitter , under my influence wert thou 
brought as a captive unto Ammurath from 
the banks of Oxus, and immured in the 
walls of his Seraglio; thou hait complain- 
ed of thy fate, thou haft faid that the eye 


of thy genius frowned on thy birth, and | 


that misfortune has marked thee for her 
daughter: but 1 am come to clear thy 
doubts, and to direct thee where thou mayft 
find the mantions of reft ; let my words fink 
deep in thee, and grave them in living cha- 
racters on thy heart. I will take away the 
miit trom before thine eyes, for thou know- 
eft not what thou haft faid: thou haft la- 
mented the fate of thy fifter who is happier 
by far than thou art, and who has her ftation 
ailigned her in the realms of blifs. The fitu- 
ation of thy companions who have appeared 
pleating to the Sultan has been the object % 
thine envy, but alas! thine is a paradife « 
theirs; thou haft repined at that folitude 
which, hadit thou made right ufe of, it 
would have taught thee to know thyfelf, 
and haft grieved that thou wert not born to 
that beauty which thoufands poffefs, and 
which would have been to thee a punith- 
ment initead of a bleffing. I will now thew 
thee what but for my interpofition would 
have been thy own deftiny, had this thy laft, 
thy prefumptuous with been crowned with 
fucceis ; hadft thou been bidden in thy turn 
to deck with oriental pomp the bed for Amu- 
rats, and repofe on the filken pavillions in 
th: inner chambers of the palace: turn thy- 
felt to the Eaft and view there what I fhall 
explain to thee. 

She turned and beheld a woman feated 
on a throne, {urrounded with every circum- 
ftance of Eaftern magnificence; fhe was 
fair as one of the Houries, and {parkling in 
the gold of Indofian and the diamonds of 
Surat; in her prefence every mouth was 
dumb, every knee bended with fear, and 
every eye fixed on the ground; yet the 
feemed to receive the adorations of the 
crowd with coldnefs, nor was her heart 
glad at the approach of her lord ; fhe feem- 
eci alone as to herfelf, thou’ amidit wonder- 
ing thoulands and ten thoufands at her 
feet.—View her yet again (he faid> Seiima, 
as the crowd retiring leaves her in her _ 
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Rational Methods of purifying the Air in Hot-Beds. 


fet, and what happinefs does fhe feem pol- 
Setted of that thou wifheit to be thine? does 
not that gloom that hangs on her brow owe 
its being to fear? Is ihe not confcious that 
treachery or chance can in a moment bring 
her licentious happinefs to an end ? and 
guilt, that viper in her bofom, deftroys all 
relifh for pleafures, and points out to her 
the vanity of all joys which have not virtue 
for their foundation.— But fee, the guards 
ruth in at this moment to feize her and ac- 
cufe her of having conipired the death ot her 
lord.—Mark how the (plendid apartments 
and alcove of pleafure difappear, and in their 
ftead the joylefs gloom and grated windows 
of a prifon.—Now fhe is hurried in, they 
throw the black robe of death upon her; in 
vain does fhe now think of command, in vain 
wave that hand which a few hours before 
would have {tilled the raging of the peo- 
ple, and humbled the rulers of the world ; 
fhe now begs to be heard, and has recourfe, 
as her laft aids, to intreaty, tears and pro- 
ftration, but in vain: fhe ts dragged down 
on the rocky pavement by the hands of 
flaves who offer her the difmal alternatives of 
the poifoned cup, or the fabre.—She drinks, 
and fee fhe finks yet and yet paler and paler 
to the earth—See the laft convultfive ftruggle 
the dying gafp, and thefigh that rends the 
heart in the Jaft agony :—fcarce is there a 
paufe,—they ftrip the yet warm body de- 
nied to be joined in burial with the queens 
of the land, and expofe it for a prey to the 
eagle and vulture. 

Such, fhort-fighted maid, would have 
been thy Jateft hour; and thy end would 
have refembled hers : bear then thy prefent 
fate without repining, nor dafh the cordial 
which hope prefents thee with to the ground, 
but wait with patience for a happier hour ; 
their lot only may be called miferable whofe 
faces were never covered with fhame, and 
who go down unrepenting to the grave— 
Hope is yet thine, which can turn the 
walls that confine thee to the bower of con- 
tent ; then fay not in thine heart that thy 
portion here 1s with the wretched, nor by 
wifhing to alter the allotment of provi- 
vidence, provoke the rage of a power infi- 
nitely greater than mine, which can crufh 
thee to atoms at a blow. When he had 
fpoke thefe words he ftretched out his arm 
over her, and fhe funk down on a fofa into 
the arms of fleep, from which fhe awoke 
in the morning with a conviction of her 
late unjuft repinings, and with a perfeét 
refignation to the lot which her genius had 
efigned her in the terreftrial abode of life. 
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Rational and ealy methods to purify the 
Air, and reguiate its beat in Melon- 
frames and boi Green-houjes. By the 
Rev. Dr. Stephen Hales, Clerk of the 
Ciget 10 Ler Koyal Highneys the Princejs 
of Wales. 


I. [3 Y taking a pane of glafs out at each 
| end of the upper fide of a melon- 
frame, or hct-houle, and then fixing to the 
rails of the frame a board over the hole, 
with a round hole in it, near tour inches in 
diameter, the board to be like a wedge, fo 
much thicker at its lower end than the u 
per, asto have its furtace horizontal ; on 
which to fix (by iliding under fimall ledges 
or mouldings, the lower fpxead out part, 
{o as readily to take off or put on) atin 
tube four inches in diameter, and a foot 
high, with a cowl on it, made readily to 
turn to and tro by means of a vane, fo as 
to have its clofed tide always to the wind, 
and its open part from the wind, for the 
foul vapour which ariles from the dung and 
periptration of the plants to pafs off incef+ 
fantly as they rife. And this without ad- 
mitting any cold air, as is done in the 
common method, by railing the glafs co- 
vers a little, which endangers the plants 
fufiering by cold. It is probable that more 
than two of thele tubes with vanes will be 
wanting in long frames, 

~ When theretore plants by this means en- 
joy a conftant frefh air, they will probably 
thrive with vigour, and alfo become more 
hardy, by being always in a temperate air, 
than when they are fometimes ttewed in 
the foul, hot, and clofe-confined vapour of 
the hot-bed, and perfpiration of the plants ; 
frefh pure air being as requifite and faluta- 
ry tor plants, as for animals. There is inthe 
middle of the tin tube a round valve, which 
turns on an axle, fo as to open or clofe the 
tube more or lefs, if it fhall be found need- 
ful, in proportion to the different degrees 
of the heat of the dung or bark, and the 
different temperatures of the outward air, 
Or there may bea fliding thutter at the 
lower wedge-like board, on which the tin 
tube 1s fixed. 

It is very probable, that the flavour of 
melons and pines will by this means be 
coniiderably more delicate, than when, in 
tne — way, they are long ftewing in 
the foul vapour of dung or bark, and of 
what perfpires from the plants. For it isa 
matter of common obfervation, that the 
fruits on trees both thrive moft kindly, and 
are alfo the better flavoured, the more freely 
they perfpire in a pure air, 
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HI. There is alfo another improvement 
which, as I have lately found upon tral, 
will be of further contiderable benefit in 
melon-frames and hot-houles, wx, I lad 
floping in a heap of dung a leaden pipe, 
which was eight feet long, and an inch 
and quarter wide within. ‘The lower end 
of the pipe, which was bent a littl down- 
ward, was near the furface of the mround. 
The upper end of the pipe, bemng bent up- 
wards, came upright out of the top of tlre 
dung heap, near the other cnd. 

(he next morning, at feven, a mercu- 
rial thermometer being let down eight in- 
ches into the upper part of the pipe, the 
heat of the afcending air raifed the mercu- 
ry 111 degrees above the freezing point; 
that is, almoit to two thirds of the degree 
of heat of boiling water, which is 120 de- 
grees above the freezing point. So the cool 
air was above ninety- is e degrees in two 
feconds of time, in patling the length of 
eight fect up thro’ the pipe 5 ; whence it 
may be eftimated, that there pafies thio’ 
the pipe about feven tons ol airinan hour, 
ap m 24 heurs 168 tons, and this imcef- 

antly day and night, as lone as the dung 
set: ains its heat. And as its heat abates, 
fo will the heat and quantity of the alcend- 
ang air abate. 

in order, therefore, to have a conttant 
fupply of freth warm air, it may be well 
to have three or four pipes in each melon- 
frame, or feveral more in hot-houies, to 
reach five or fix feet beyond the back, or 
north fide of the frame; to be covered fuc- 

ecfhvely with frefh hot dung, as the former 
grOWS cold: and there may be more than 
one pipe in-eaich dung- heap, if required ; 
and if the bottom of the dung- heap is a 
foot under ground, to give “the pipe a 
greater flope, the more air wall ‘abead 
up it, 

And where there are fires to heat the 
flues in the walls, a {piral coil of pipe m: Ly 
be placed in a vetlel of water, warm el by 
that fire, and frefh warm air through the 
pipes, will be better than ftagnant warm 
air heated by flues. Query. Will it not be 
well to have each feparate dung-heap in- 
‘ clofed with boards at the fides ? 

And as hot-houles will by this means 
be Alled with a conttant fuccellion of warm, 
wheolfome, frefh, unburnt av; and the na- 
tural earth of the floor of a hot-houfe, or 
_melon-frame, on the ground, thereby fuf- 
ficiently warmed for the apie of feveral 
kinds of plants; it feems probable that 
they will grow and thrive there in the midi 
of winter, covering the glaiies s nth mat 
an very cold weather, 3. 1 age 


Premium for making Sait-Petre. 
Tothe PUBLIC, 


[ Strand, April Ite 


The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Moanujaéur es, and Commerce, propofe, 
in purjuance of their Plan, to beftow the 
Solloxving Premiums. 


I, HEREAS large quantities of 


Saltpetre are made in France 
and other paris of Europe, whilk we are 
obliged to import that commodity from 
the Haft-Indies, to the annual amount of 
2,000,000 lb. weight ; and it was propoitd 
Jatt year to give 5061. as a premium to the 
perion or perfons who fhould make (at any 
one manuta Cory) the beit r0,0001b. weight 
of Saltpetre fit for gunpowder (in a me- 
thod different from that mentioned in Mr. 
Paul Nightingale’s patent and {pecification) 
within three years from the date thereot, 
from materials the produce of England o 
Wi ale Sy, Or fro: n fea water; > 100 lb. ae 
thereof to be produced to the fociety “by 
way of fample, 4 for the fociety to make fuch 
trial thereof as ihcy fhould direé&t. And 
alto, 

II. For the fecond bet like quantity fit 
for gunpawder, within ee fame time, sol. 

if. But leit the waiting fo long a time 
may difcourage the im nediate ay pplication 
to the making of ‘Saltpetre, it Is propofed to 
give another rool. as a premium to the 
perfon or perfons wie fhaali make the frit 
10,000!b. weight of fuch Saltpetre fit for 
gunpowder; roclb. weight thereof to be 
produced’as above : fo that the fame per- 
jon or perfons may poflibly be intitled to a 
claim of zool. 

IV. For the fecond like quantity fit for 
gunpowder, made by a diferent perfon er 
perfons at fome other manufactory, 50 lb. 

N. B. A Copy of Mr. Nightinzale s Pa- 
tent and Speci ication may be /een at the 

Bosay's office. An account of the 

who! » proce(s of making Saltpetre in 

ai is treated of at large i in each ef 
the two following books: Memoirs 
d'Artillerie, ae Mr. de St. Remy, & 

Diionaire Militaire. 

As the encouragement of the produc- 
tion of filk in the American colonies is 2 
proper object of the attention of this So- 
cicty, not only from the great advantages 
which will be derived therefrom to the faid 
colonies, but alfo to the mother country, 
by promoting a very valuable branch of its 
manufactory ; in order therefore to encou- 
rage the fame, by giving fuch bounties 
as will | from their nature and effect operate 
in equal proportion to the benefit of the 
poor as well as of the rich planters ; 1t 1s 

pro- 
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Premiums for Silk, Drawings, Zaffer, and Borax. 


propofed that the following premiums be | 


paid, under the direction of Mr Qttolengheé, 
tuperintendant of the filk culture in Geor- 
gia, to every perfon who fhall bring his 
Balls or Cocoons of filk to the public fila- 
ture at Savannah, according to the notice 
aiready fent to Georgia. 

V. For every pound of Cocsens produced 


in the year 1757, of ahard, weighty and 


good ‘ubitunce, and whercin one worm 


only has fpun, 3 d. 


VI. For every pound of Cecoons produc- 
ed in the fame year, of a weaker, lighver, 
ipotted or bruifed quality, though only one 
worm has fpaa in them, 2d. 

VII. For every pound of Coccons, pro- 
duced in the iame year, wherein two 
worms have interwoven themlelves, i d. 

Vill. For the beit Drawings from 
an human Figure in plaster (by boys 
under the age of 1% years) to be produced 
on or before the fecond wednefday in Fa- 
nicai'y 1758, and determined in proportion 
to their merit, 151. 

IX, For the beit Drawings of an human 
fisure after a print (by boys under the age 
oi fixteen years) to be produced and deter- 
mined as above, 151. 

X. For the befi Drawings or compofi- 
tions of ornaments (taken from various 

rints) fit for Weavers, Callico Printers, 
Pctandoe, or any art or manufactory 
(by boys under the age of eighteen years) 
to be produced and determined as above, 
isi. 
XI. For the bet Drawings or Compofi- 
tions of Ornaments (taken from various 
prints) fit for Weavers, Caliico Printers, 
Embroiderers, or any art or manufactor 
(by boys under the age of fifteen years) to 


be produced and determined as above, 151. 


N. B. Apprentices, as well as others, 
are permitted to draw for any of the 
above premiums, their refpeétive ma- 
ftcrs certifying that any premium gain- 
ed, fhall be for the fole ufe of the boy, 
without the mafter’s claiming or inter- 
meddling therewith. The different 
fubjeéts tor the various premiums will 
be provided by the Society; and all 
candidates for pecuniary premiums are 
required to draw at the Sacie.y’s office, 
under the infpeGion of a perfon to be 
appointed by the Society. 

Xl. For the beft Drazvings (by boys 
under the age of fourteen years) who have 
no: been taught any of the rules or methods 
by which young perfons ae initruéted in 
the rudiments of Drawing, to be produced 
and dwerminelas above, ag]. 
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193 
XII. For the beft Drawings or Compe- 
fitions of Ornaments (taken trom yarious 
prints) fit for Weavers, Callico Printers, 
Embroiderers, or any art or manufactory, 
by Girls under the age of eighteen years, to 
be produced and determined as above, 15). 

XIV. For the belt Drawings or Compo- 
jitions of Ornaments (taken from various 
prints) fit for Weavers, Callico Printers, 
E.nbroidevers, ‘or any art or manufactory, 
by Girls under the age.of fifteen years, to 
be produced and determined as above, 15}. 

Nv. B. That no boys or girls be permitted 
to draw in more than one clafs; and 
fuch clais to be at their own option. 

XV, XVI. As an honourable encon- 
ragement to young gentlemen and ladies 
of tortune or ditsvtien, not exceeding 
fixtcen years of age, who entertain or a- 
mufe themfelves with drawing, the Society 
propofe to give a filver medal for the beft 
performance in drawing of any kind ; and 
alfo a filver medal for the fecond beft. 
Such young gentlemen and ladies are not 
expected to draw at the Society's office, 
uniefs agreeable to themfelves, but are ex- 
pected to give fufficient proof, that the 
drawings produced are their own perfor- 
mance, without the leaft afhiftance or cor- 
rection by any other hand, to be produced 
and determined as above. 

XVII. Zaffer being ufed in the painting 
of china and carthen ware, and Smaltin 
the compolition of powder-blue, both 
which articles are conftantly imported from 
abroad, to the amount of about 300,000 
lb. weight annually ; it is therefore propo- 
fed to give as a premiam, for making the 
moft and beft Zaffer and Smalt from Ex- . 
glifh cobalt; not lefs than 5 lb. weight of 
Zaffer, and 15 lb. weight of Smalt, to be 
produced on or before the third wedneftlay 
i FYanuary 1758; together with one 
pound of the ove the faid Zaffer and Smalt 
were produced from, in order to a counter 
proof, 301. 

XVII. Borax being of great ufe in all 
vitrifications, in the fufon of ores, and 
abfolutely neceflary in foldering; and 
there being reafon to apprehend it may be 
cienaah or made in Exgland, itis pro- 
pofed to givea premium for 10 1. weight of 
Borax, difcovered or made in this king- 
dom, having the fame properties, and ca- 
pable of the iame ules, as that which is im- 
ported; to be produced on or before the 
third wednefday in January 1738, 26]. 

XiX. For making a neft of the lar- 
geit and beft Ci-uctbles from Britis mate- 
ria.s, and equal to the Crucibles imported, 
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194 Premiums for Crucibles, Verdigreafe, Retorts, &c. 


from abroad for melting metals and falts, 
to be produced on or before the third wed- 
nefdey in ‘famuary 1758, 301. 

XX. Verdigreafe being imported from 
abroad to a very confiderable amount, and 
very ufeful in dyeing, painting, an.. many 
other branches of trade, theretore it is pro- 
poled to give a premium of 20 I. to the per- 
fon who thall make the moft and bett Ver- 
digreaje, not lefs in quantity than 100). 
weight, to be produced on or before the 
third wedneiday in January 1758. 

XXI. Retorts being u‘eful m the difil- 
lation of acid ipirits " and for other chemi- 
cal purpofes, it is propofed to give, for 
making the beft Retorts of feveval fizes, 
not Iefs than twelve, from one quart to 
three gallons, made of Brityh m: aterials, 
and ecual in goodnels to the Retorts im- 
ported ‘from abroad ; to be produced on 
or before the third wednefilay in ‘January 
1758, 201. 

XXII. For the greateft quantity of By/- 
muth (commonly ‘called Tix Giajs) made 
from minerals or materials the produce of 
Kuglavd; not leis than one ton weight, to 
be pao on or before the third wed- 
nelday in Faz wary 1758, fea. ** 

XXIi. A white or tranfparent oil var- 
nifh being of great ufe in many trades, it 
is propok« 1 to pive 201. asapremium, for 
making in Lxgland, one gallon at leait of 
the bet, mott tranipa trent and colourleis 
Gil Varnijo, ecual in all refpeéts to Mar- 
lin’s at Parts, commonly called the Coc 
Oil Varnijb, the properties of which a: 
great hardnefs, perfect tran{parency, ve ith. 
out di colouring a any painting it 1s laid 
uson, and its not being Hable to crack. 
Specunens to be produced to the Societ 
on or before the firit wednefday in March 

58, and to be determined on or before 
ihe e lat wednelday in September 17 58. 

XXIV. For the beit model in Wax, 
Clay, or any compofition ; or a carving in 
W oad, Ivory, Stone, &c. by youths of 
either fex, apprentices or others, “under the 
uce of twenty; to be pearuans on or be- 


fore the thud wedneiday in March 1758, 
© lL. 


The fubjects are to be flowers, fruity 
foliage, &c. to be modelled or carved ayicr 
a prnt or drawing, procured by each 
youth, and firlt hewn to the Seciety tor 
rior auprobation, ; 

x XV, For the bei model in clay of a 
iow feure, or Grats, not lets thane eight 
sae. Sich (by youths un fer the age of 
Cea gc ury -T1 vo) to be Prox need on or before 


' . ; : } 
Lar eiita wt wednefdiy in} AM. arch 3 1758, 15 ie 


The fubjeéct each youth propofes to mo- 
del aiter, to be exhibited to the Society for 
their approbation. 

XXVi. For the belt model of the face 
and reveife of a Medallion, the tubject 
given by the Society, its diameter not leis 
than taree incaes (by youths under the 
age of twenty-two) to be produced on or 
betore tue thud wedneiday in Alarci 1758, 
ro]. 

N. B. As thefe are works of much atten- 
tion and labour, they are propoted to 
be done at the candidates reipective 
dwellings ; and the yous.ar youths to 
whoin the prem uins thall be adjux iged, 
fhall give latisfactory proois, that the 
modeis are intirely their own perfor- 
mance, without the aflittance of any 
perion whauoever. 

XXVII. Turky Carpets for their ftvength 
and wear being moit ufeful io the pu lic, 
and the value of them annua.y smported, 
amounting to more than 16,000 1. could 
fuch Carpeis be manute¢tured here, it 
would caufe a greai con umption of our 
wool, a contiderable increafe of the dyeing 
trade, and employ a number of men, wo- 
men, and children; therefore a premiuin 
of 301. is propofed to be given tu the per- 
fon who fhall make the beft Carpet of one 
breadth, after the manner of Jurky Car- 
pets in colour, pene, and workmanihip, 
to be at leaft 15 teet by 12 feet; and to be 
produced on or before the laft wednefday in 
March 1758. 

XXVill. For the fecond bett, of the 


fame dimenfions, by fome other 


rn acend « 4 
sy peesUs 


20 1. 

IN. B. The perfons who gained the latt 
premiums for maki ng Carpets, fhail 
not be admitted as catenins this year, 
unlefs they produce three Carpets each 
at leatt. 


XXIX. As dye eng Yarn red and green, 
to keep the colour in wathing, has been 
found difficult, therefore it Is propoted to 
give for dyeing the beft holding or faft co- 
lour, Scarlet in Grain, in flaxen yarn, not 
lefs than 2b. weight, to be oo on 
or before the laft wedne ‘(day in March 17 
201. 


XXX. For dyeing the above quantity of 


Flaxen Yara with a latting and firm gi cen 
colour, at the fame time, and on the | lame 
ae 10], 
XI. Notwithftanding the art of Pa 

pein naking is arrived to creat perfestion in in 

Englan t yet og confiderable quantities of 
a particular fort are ee ‘d from abroad, 
it 1s therefore propoled to give ier a 
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Premiums for Paper, Planting out Trees, Madder, &c. 195 


mium, for making one ream of Paper, 
which upon trial, fhall be judged to be 
equal in all its qualities to the French Pa- 
per, proper for receiving the beft impref- 
fions from copper plates, to be produced 
on or before the fecond wednefday in April 
1758, 20]. 

N. B. Specimens of the fort of paper re- 
ferred to, will be delivered to any 
papermaker who will apply for it. 

XXXII. For fowing the greateft quan- 
tity of land with Acorns alone, for the pur- 
pote of rai —_ timber, before the firft day 
of May 17 and etfeCtually fencing and 
preferving S fame; not lefs than five acres 
to be fown, with ber bufhels of Acorns at 
leaft on each acre, a Gold Medal. 

XXXIII. For the fecond greateft quan- 
tity fown, fenced, and preferved in the 
fame manner, a Silver Medal. 

XXXIV. For the third greateft quantity, 
a Silver Medal. 

XXXV. For fowing the greateft quanti- 
ty of land with Spaui/b Chefnuts, tor the 
purpote of railing timber, before the firtt 
day of May 1758; and for effectually fenc- 
ing and preferving the fame, a Gold Me- 
dal. 

XXXVI. For the fecond greateft quan- 
tity io fown and preferved, a Silver Me- 
dal, 

XXXVIT. For the third greateft quan- 
tity, a Silver Medal. 

XXXVUI. For properly planting the 
ereateft number, either of the Witch Elm, 
or of the fimall-leaved Encli/h Elm, for 
the purpofe of raiiing timber, before the 
the 1ft day of May 1758, and for effectual- 
ly fencing and prelerving the fame, a Gold 
Medal. 

XXXIX. For the fecond ercateft num- 
ber, m like manner, a Silver “Medal. 

XL. For the third greateft number, a 
Silver Medal. | 

XLI. Madder being neceffary for dye- 
ing, and now imported from abroad, to 
the amount of 100,000 |. per annum, and 
upwards, although it might be propagated 
i Erg land, as it has been heretofore ; 
therefore it is propoted, to give as a pre- 
auum, for planting and rainng the largeft 
and bei Rovts of Madder in this kingdom, 
in any fingle acre of ground (the whoie 
acie bei ing fo planted therewith) twenty 
roots of the fivit year’s growth to be 
) clea as famples S$, On or be(ore the firit 
wednc day in Be: ember 1757, 201. 
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XLIU. For the fecond largeit and bet, 
zo l. 


SLUT. Por the fame quantity, on the 


fame terms of one year’s growth, the largeft 
and beft, 161. 

XLIV. For the fecond largeft and beft, 
§ |. 

XLV. It is alfo propofet to give asa 
premium, for planting and rarfing the lar- 
ge(k and bett Reots of Maddern this king- 
dom, 201. twenty Roots of the fetond 
years growth, from any fingle acre of 

ground (the whole acre being planted there- 
with) to be produced as famples, on or be- 
fore the firt wednetday in December 37 58. 

XLVI. For the fecond largeft and belt in 
like manner produced, ro I. 

XLVII. For the fame quantity, on the 
fame terms, of one year’s growth, the 
largeft and beft, 16 1. 

XLVIII. For the fecond largeft and beft, 
$1. 

XLIX. For the belt Set of Experiments, 
with a Differtation on Soils, and their dif- 
ferent Natures, to be produced on or before 
Chrifimas 1758, a Gold Medal, if really 
deferving. 

L. For the beft Set of aes I 
with a Diffrtation on the Neture and 
ration of Manures, to be produced on or 
before Chrifimas 1758, a Gold Medal, if 
really deferving. 

LI. For an effeStual method to prevent 
or deftroy the Fly which takes the Turnip 
in the Leaf, to be produced on or before 
Chrifimas, 1758, 101. 

LI. For an effectual method to cure 
the Rot in Sheep, to be produced on or be- 
fore Chriffmas 1758, 101. 

LIT. For an effectual method to edul- 
corate Train or Seal Oil, for the ufe, not 
only of the Clothier, Soapboiler, &c. but 
to anfwer the ordinary purpotes of Olive 
Oil, to be produced on or before Chrifimas 
1758, 101. 

LIV. For the beft method of ingpreving 
Grain Colours, and rendering them cheaper, 
to be produced on or before Chrijtmas 
1758, xol. 

LV. For planting the greateft quantity 
of Logusood in any of ovr plantations, be- 
fore the 25th day of December 1759, 201. 

LVI. For the iecond greateft quantity, 
10 1. 

LVII. For fowing, rain ng. and cur: Ing 
the g: patel quantity of Safflocugr in any of 
our plantations, not lets th an 500 tb. 
weight, before the 25th day of December 

1769, 151. 
LVILi. For the fecond greateft quantity, 
10 |. 

1.UX. For plantire ont in the year 1759, 

at proper di tka: Ices, ihe preateilt number sf 
Ces thae 
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that fort of Pine, which is commonly cal- 
* or known by the name of the Scotch 
ir, being the tree which produces the bef 
ellow or red deal, to be two years old at 
eaft when planted out ; and for eflectually 
fencing and preferving the ‘amc, a Gold 
Medal. 

LX. For the fecond greateft number, in 
the fame manner, a Silver Meilal. 

LXI. For the third greateft numbey, a 
Silver Medal. 

LXII. As acheap and effectual compo- 
fition for fecuring fhips bottoms from 
worms and other external injuries, would 
be of great advantage to the public ; 1 is 
propoied to give a premiuin of sol. for the 
beft and cheapett compofition, which on 
futhcient trials made by the inventor, fhall 
appea effeétual for fuch purpofes, to be 
produced on or before the firt wedasivay 
in February 1760. 

LXIUI. For planting out in the year 
1761, at proper diflances, the gresteit 
number of the white Pize, commonly 
known by the name of Lord ifeynauih’s, 
or the Necv-£xglaid Pine, (being the ht- 
teft fort for maits) to be four years old at 
Jeaft when planted out ; gnd for effectually 
fencing and preferving the fame, a Gold 
Medal, | 

LXIV. For the fecond greateft number 
in the fame manner, a Silver Medal. 

LXV. For the third number, a Silver 
Medal, 


Whereas there are focieties for the en- 
couragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, in that part of Great- Britain 
called Scotland, and alfo in Ireland; there- 
ore all the premiums of this Socicty are 
defigned for hee part of Great-Britain cal- 
led England, the dominion of Wales, and 
town of Berwick wpoy Truced, unleis ex- 
prefly mentioned to the contrary ; and the 
tlaims {hall be determined as foon as pof- 
fible after the delivery of the fpecimens : 
proper affdavits, oy fuch certificates, as 
the Society thall require, to he produced 
on every article. . 

By Order of the Society, 


GEORGE BOX, Sec. 


Note, Any information or advice that 
may forward the defign of this lociety for 
he public cood, will be reccjve | thankful- 
a5 and duly confidere!, if communicatec 
by letter, divegted to Mr. Bax, at the Sq- 
giety’s Office, oppofite tre New Exchange 
buildings mn the S:raud, London, 


In the prefent Period, when almoft every Briton 
ts become a Politician, when all our Coffee . 
Houjes frvarm with felf-deligated minif- 
ters of State, there are few literary Com- 
poftions, that meet with any encouraging 
Reception; and though the Stile and Sen- 
tients fhould both be excellent in thetr 
rand, mofl Perforniances are thrown afide 


Sor a catck- penny Pan pl t, ora Lettér of 


Abufe to a Great Max. Whether this has 
been the Cafe with regard to the Huma- 
nift eve cannot tell; but we think proper. 
to reeommend the follocping Paper to our 
Reeders as a Specimen of the Week, 


Tr HUMANIST: April 24. 


a ee a. . . Ml 7 a 
Par hence, from blve ey 4 Britons, Claudia, 
cs We, 
YH | 10 f f 4 af pr f Lave * wf 1? yy) > 
Tl x ut ha? F ' ; a 
aa pho ? ct Ad Pd TCR 4 , , to‘ ” 


‘ rs - P * e* 

J Orman? dors > 
Lay 4 f ¥ a6 bp hes i ay Peer ae rr 
And Attic Mctry > fa trrrr oat ily efleent . 


LAUDTIA, the ladv fo uch honoured 
n this evigrarma, we fnd, was a native 
of Britain; selieved to be carvied ciptive 
from thence by the emperor Claudius, when 
he. invaded that ifland, an‘! took the natives, 
who yielded to him, inio his proteétion. 
She is univerfally deemed to be a lady of 
quality, and diitinguifhed as fuch by Clau- 


dius ; and adomed by a name derived from 


his own ; qn appellation which, in the Ro- 
man eftimation, added honour to her’s: 
upon the principle of fuck a policy as queen 
Elizabeth made ule of, to civilize the na- 
tive Iri/h, by allowing fuch of them as 
would wear an Engli/b gayb, to take any Ex- 
glifp name they pleafed, without controul. 

The tradjtional account of this lady (for I 
cannot pronounice it ftrictly hiftorical, altho’ 
I amfatished itis true) is this: that Claudius 
married her to a fenator of Rome, of a very 
dittinguifhed chara&ter for puvity of man- 
ners, and thence called Pudens, or fhame- 
faced: an account greatly fupported’ by 
another enigram of Martial’s (lib. iv. epig. 
13. de nuptiis Pudentis et Claudiz), if not 
grounded upon it. 

How much fhe was admired in that city, 
fuffictently appears from the lines which I 
have chofen to be the lemma of this paper, - 
which, however, require a little comment. 

It fhould feem, at firft fight, as if the po- 
et celebrated nothing in this epigram, but 
the beauty of Ciaudia, but I chink a little 
more attention will lead us to other accom- 
plifhments. 

It is certain, that the fame form or ra- 
ther fafhion of beauty, never reigned at the 
= fame 
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Avainft the Ridicule thrown upon Ladies. 


ter, (whom I have ot herwife honoured 


fame time, that we know of, in Rome and 
in Aibens (not to imiiit that the Engli/b 
complexion never was common to both, or 
either); and therefore, when we are told 
that the Roman matrons might take Claudia 
for a Roman, and the Athenians for an A- 
thenian, I think the moit natural inference 
is, that fhe had all the grace and dignity 
of a Romaa lady, and all the elegance and 
polizenefs (and perhaps wit) of an Attic. 

It is generally agreed, that this is the 
Chiudia and Pudens who greet Timothy, 


» the firit bichop of Bphejis, ia Si. Paul's fe- 


cond epi.tle (o that bithop from Rove: and 
Ciawdia’s mthuacy with that apolte, is pro- 
bably the foundation of ‘the opunion, that 
fhe firit conveyed the knowledge of Chriff 
te the Bri/ovs, in letters to her correfpon- 
dents of the firlt quality in that ifland. 
This (by the way) with many other 
clear paflages in the Ads, and the 
epitties of St. Paul, avundantly confute 
that idle, infidel fuggeftion, that the gof- 
pel was firft preache only to the meaner 
pat of mankind.* 

Was a ‘Briti/p lady the firit bleffed con- 


_veyor of Chrifian knowledge.into this 





ifland ? There are many obvious infe- 
rences trom the character of this accom- 
ihed acquaintance, and Chriffian convert 
ot St. Pau/, ufefully applicable at this time 
to many of her fair countrywomen : but I 
chufe they thould make the appiication 
themfelves, and hope they will. I only 
requeit the reader to pardon this far-fetched 
prelude to one purpofe aimed at by it, 
which is, to cenfure a late celebrated wri- 
* [t was tmmediately preached to the mo 
crowded audiences in the world, in the pub- 
lic feafls at Jevulalem the moft celebrated 
city, and the moft resorted, vf ali the eaft. 





li was preached io the greui council of 


the Sanhedrim, és mojt inveterate ene- 
mies. It aves preached lo the treafurer 
of Candace, queex of Ethiopia: to Sergius 
Paulus, te Roman goveruor of Cyprus. 
Ii was preached before the great council of 
the Areopagus, at Athens. It was preach- 
edin all the fynagogues over every city of 
the Raft and Welt. It was preacied before 
the creat Roman governors Felix and Fei- 
tus. It cvas preached before king Agrippa, 
and Berenice. It was preached .to the 
whole world, at Rome, the miftre/s of it, 
or years ; and particularly to the houjhold 
of Cxiar, by St. Paul, &c.'&c. Hozy long, 
and Lid) wai [ucv€sy 2vould domand a 
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on many occafions) for a very ill- oiuadal 
and indecent, (I am almoft tempted to fay 
immoral) ridicule upon the ladies of this 
ifland. His words are thete : | 
Novelty is their pleafure : fingularity, 
and the love of being before-hand, is greatly 


fiattering to the female kind. From hence 


arife the prefent tafe for planting, and the 
pleajure the ladies take in fhewing their ex- 
otics, as giving them an opportunity of talke 
ing Greek, Wiih what refpeciful pleafure 
do their admirers guxe, while their pretty 
mouths troll out the Voxicodendron, Chry- 
fanthemum, Orchis, Tragapogon, Hype- 
ricum, and the like ? 

To me nothing can appear more abfurd 
or offenfive, than to take every occafion to 
upbraid the ladies with ignorance, and at 
the fame time infult every attempt made by 
them, to improve in knowledge. 

Let the learned proteflions be fequefter- 
ed, as facred to man: let women in gene- 
ral be for ever excluded from them*, I 
neither fay, nor mean to infinuate, that 
they are above their talents ; but they are 
undoubtedly inconfiftent with the’main pur- 

ofe of their lives. But why they fhould 
* without exception, fhut out from learn- 
ing, or why they fhould be in general fhut 
out from any thing that fhould adorn or 
fweeten fociety, utterly exceedeth my com- 
prehention.. 

Eve was given to Adam tobe an help- 
meet for him. If this meetnefs confifted © 
only in the fuitablenefs of bodily organs, - 
ihe might as well have been bruie as ratio- 
nal. The fuppofition is abfurd. And it 
is impoffible fhe could be fa proper affiftant 
or companion to him, if the were not fo in 
intellectual endowments: to fhare his 
cares and focial affeétions ; to lighten his: 
labours; and to increafe (by fharing) his’ 
felicity. Milton 





* Oxe only excepted, which carries fufi- 
cient abfurdity in tis appellation, Man-mid- 
witery, and /bocking indecency in its practice. 
When I fay this, I do not mean either to cen- 


fure this practice in fome learned phyficians , 


or in thofe who employ them. Cuftom, and 
the dijcouragement of this fcience in the fe- 
male fox, bave perbaps made it neceffary. 
All that 1 mean to cenfure is, the licentious 
and foamelefs fpirit of a degenerate age, 
which hath adopt.d this, among a thoufand 
otier fajbionable abominations, from the 
French, the great corrupters of mankind, 
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‘Milton, who is well known not te have 
been partial to that fex, could not with all 
his force of reafoning, and extent of im: 1g 
nation, have made Eve a proper companion 
for Adam, without this advantage : the ve- 

fineft, moft ‘delicate, and mott tender, 
and truly paftoral and poetic fpeech in the 
whole Paradife Loft, is put into her mouth, 
and beft becometh it: 


Sweet is the breath of morn, her rifing 
frweet, &e. 


Whilt Raphael is informing Adam of the 
fallen angels, the creation of this worl, and 
the oblig gations all living being’ lie under to 
het and obey their maker, of infinite 
wifdom and goodnefs! in a wad, of every 
thing that tend to eftablifh the baente hap- 
pinefs, and prevent its micry; Eve was 
of the audience. But when dian entered 
upon abftrufe and fpeculative inquiries, fhe 
retired. But why? evidently not from any 
incapacity to comprehend or relifh fuch in- 
quiries : {o the poet expre‘ly informeth us : 


Yet went fhe not, as not with fuch difeourfe 
Delighted, or not capable bir ear 
Of what was high: fuch pleafure foe re- 
ferwd, 
Adam relating, Joe fole auditrefs ! 
Her hufband, the relator, fhe preferr'd 
Before the angel, and 0; ‘him to alk 
Chofe rather ; he, fhe knew, world intermix 
Grateful digreffions, and folve high dtpute 
With conjugal careffes : from his lip 
Not «words alone pleasd ber. 
mow 
Such pairs, in love and mutual honour join a 3 
And whither went Eve upon this occa- 
fion ? in truth, to thofe very employments, 
from which the cynic tcorner ot the avorld 
would preclude the beft, the wifeft, and moit 
virtuous of her daughters. 


O when meet 


Rofe and «went forth among Her fruits and 
flowers 5 
Touru how they pr ofper ‘d, hud, and bloom : 
Her x urfery 5 they at ber coming /prung 
And touch d by her fair tendance, gladlier 


gr Ew. 


The liberal reader, will not, T! 
gine, that all her Fruits 
names, Creekoncs ! y had not: 
but T verily beieve that déam heard her 
pronounce fuch names a3 they the oa had, 


scheve, ima- 
and flowers had no 


= * } ‘ 
LoInSA wicY 


with as much pleaiure vs any lover m Eyg- 
fiand cai he ar thofe NOW 1 nfe, foam the 
sips of the moft admired lady im it. And 


fureiv, hard is the condition of 


the female 


thrown upon Ladies. 


world, if the learned will give the moft de- 
lightful vegetables of the earth none but 
hard names ; and at the fame time preclude 
thofe, whofe principal province it Is to cul- 
tivate them, from pronouncing thofe names. 

We are further told by Mz:/ton, that 
when Adam found he was to entertain an 
angel, he called upon Eve to {pread the 
table with the moft delicious fruits of the 
earth ; and he giveth us clearly to know, 
that the perfeétly underftood them all: the 
produce of every climate under heaven! and 
this, give me leave to tell the haughty f{eor- 
ners of the age, was no mcan, narrow, in- 
elegant, or liberal fcience. 

It is obferved by one of the fineft writers 
of this age *, that no man ever went out 
of a flower- garden without a fmile upon 
his countenance. Would any man, bleffed 
with an human and foctal {pirit, preclude 
sny hufband upon earth from this joy? Or 
if he had no relifh for flowers, would he 
difcourage the ladies from the ftudy of gar- 
dening, in an age where the art of eating 
is erected into a fcience, of no mean efti- 
mation ; and where that ftudy might con- 
tribute to regale his palate, bey ond an 
other ; by sels his wife how to adjutt 
and adapt her fr uits to it? 


What choice to chufe, for delicacy beft, 
What order, fo contriv'd, as not to mx 
Tafte not awell j join d, inelegant, but brin 


Tufte afer tafte, upheld with kindlieft 


I have baithiies more to fay upon this 
fubject, and hope I may one day find a fit 
occalion (none I hope like this) to fay more. 
In the mean tune | humbly and earnettly 
intreat my fair readers, that no flirts of an 
kind, trom any point or pen whatfoever, 
may diicourage them from their innocent, 
amiable, and laudable amufements, of 
planting fruits and flowers ; each of which, 
rightly cultivated and ttudied, is, in effect, 
an hymn to the Creator. 

Lown honetily, that I am fo much pre- 
judiced in favour of thefe amufements in 
the fair fex, that I am almoft tempted to 

call then beau! ping : having never look- 
ed at any picture with fo much pleafure, as 
that of an angel, wrapt, loft, and intoxi- 
a with amazement, upon the contem- 
piation of a dingle hilly. 

Let me conclude with adding, that thefe 
are amufements which, properly united to 
tre picty (" which they naturally tend to in- 


Pires) 


——— 


* The author of Nature Difplayed. 
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fpire), and to innocence and purity of man- 
ners (which they as naturally tend to pre- 
ferve,) feem to me, ot all others, bett fit - 
ted to raife and reitore, as far as poflible, 
this fallen world to its primitive and para- 
difaic ftate. 





Of the Art of laying out Gardens among the 
CHINESE. 


By Mr. Chambers. 


HE gardens, fays he, which I faw in 

China were {mall ; neverthelefs, from 
them, and what could be gathered from 
Lopqua, a celebrated Chinefe painter, with 
whom I had feveral converfations on the 
fubject of gardening, I think I have ac- 
quired fufiicient knowledge of their noti- 
ons on this head. 

Nature is their pattern, and their aim is 
to imitate her in all her beautiful irregula - 
rities, Their firlt confideration 1s the 
form of the ground, whether it be flat 
floping, hilly, or mountainous, extenfive, 
or of {mall compafs, of a dry or marfhy 
nature, abounding with rivers and {prings, 
or liable to a {carcity of water; to all which 
circumitances they attend with great care, 
chuiing fuch difpofitions as humour the 
ground, can be executed with the leatt ex- 
pence, hide its defeéts, and fet its advan- 
tages in the moft confpicuous light. 

As the Chinefe are not fond of walking, 
we feldom meet with avenues or fpacious 
walks, as in our European plantations : 
the whole ground is laid out in a variety 
of fcenes, and you are led by winding 
pallages cut in the groves, to the different 
points of view, each of which is marked 
by a feat, a building, or fome other ob- 
ject. ! 
The perfection of their gardens confiits 
in the number, beauty, and diverfity of 
thefe fcenes. The Chinefe gardeners, like 
the European painters, collect from nature 
the mof pleating objeéts, which they en- 
deavour to combine in fuch a manner, as 
not only to appear to the beft advantage 
feparately, but likewife to unite in forming 
an elegant and firiking whole. 

Their artitts dittinguifh three different 
fvecies of fcenes, to which they give the 
appellations of pleafing, horrid, and en- 
chanted. ‘The enchanted {cenes an{wer, 
ina great meafure, to what we call ro- 
mintic, and in thefe they make ufe of fevera | 
artifices to excite furprize. Sometimes they 
make a rapid iiream, or torrent, pafs un- 
der ground, the turbulent noile of which 


ftrikes the ear of the new-comer, whois 
at a lofs to know from whence it proceeds : 
at other times they difpofe the rocks, 
buildings, and other objects that form the 
compoition, in fuch a manner as that the 
wind pafling through the different interfti- 
ces and cavities, made in them for that 
purpofe, caufes ftrange and uncommon 
founds. ‘They introduce into thefe fcenes 
all kinds of extraordinary trees, plants. 
and tlowers, form artificial and complica- 
ted echoes, and let loofe different forts of 
monitrous birds and animals. 

In their icenes of horror, they introduce 
impending rocks, dark caverns, and im- 
petuous cataracts rufhing down the movun- 
tains from all fides; the trees are ill-form- 
ed, and feemingly torn to pieces by the vi- 
olence of tempefts: fome are thrown 
down, and intercept the courfe of the 
torrents, appearing as if they had been 
brought down by the fury of the waters ; 
others look as if fhattered and blafted by 
the force of lightning ; the buildings are 
fume in ruins, others half-confumed by 
fire, and fome miferable huts difperfed in 
the mountams, ferve at once to indicate 
the exiltence and wretchednefs of the in- 
habitams. ‘Thefe fcenes are generally fuc- 
ceeded by pleafing ones. ‘The Chinefe ar- 
tilts, knowing how powerfully contraft o- 
perates on the mind, conftantly practice 
fudden tranfitions, and a ftriking oppofiti- 
on of forms, colours and fhades. Thus 
they conduct you from limited profpeéts 
to extenfive views; from objeéts of hor- 
ror to icenes of delight; from lakes and 
rivers, to plains, hills, and woods; to 
dark and gloomy colours they oppofe fuch 
as are brilliant, and to complicated forms 
funple ones; diftributing by a judicious 
arrangement, the different maffes of light 
and thade, in fuch a manner as to render 
the compofition at once diftinét in its parts ; 
and ftriking in the whole. 

Where the ground is extenfive, and a 
multiplicity of {cenes are to be introduced, 
they generally adapt each to one fingle 
point of view : but where it is limited, and 
affords no room for variety, they endea- 
vour to remedy this defett, by dilpoling 
the objects fo, that being viewed from €if- 
ferent points, they produce different «e- 
prefentations ; and fometimes, by an avt- 
ful difpofition, fuch as have no refemblance 
to each other. 

In their large gardens they contrive dif- 
ferent {cenes for morning, noon, and even- 
ing: crecting, at tue proper points of view, 

buildings 
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buildings adapted to the recreations of each 
particular time of the day: and in their 
tmall ones (where, as has been obferved, 
one arrangement produces many reprefen- 
tations) they difpofe in the fame mafiner, 
at the feveral points of view, buildings, 
which, from their ufe, point out the time 
of day for enjoying the {cene in its per- 
feétion. 

As the climate of China is exceeding 
hot, they employ a great deal of water in 
their gardens. In the {mall ones, if the 
ftuation admits, they frequently lay 
almott the whole ground under water ; 
leaving only fome iilands and rocks: and 
in their large ones they introduce exteniive 
lakes, rivers, and canals. ‘The banks of 
their lakes and rivers are variegated in 
imitation of nature ; being fometimes bare 
and gravelly, fometimes covered with 
woods quite to the water’s edge. In fome 
places flat, and adorned with flowers and 
fhrubs ; in others fteep, rocky, and form- 
ing caverns, into which part of the water 
difcharge themfelves with noife and vio- 
lence. Sometimes you fee meadows cover- 


ed with cattle, or rice-grounds that run. 


out into the lakes, leaving between them 
paflages for Vetlels ; and fometimes groves, 
into which enters in different parts, creeks, 
and rivulets, fufficiently deep to admit 
boats ; their banks being planted with 
trees, whofe f{preading branches, -in fome 
places, form arbours, under which the 
boats pals. Thefe generally conduct to 
fone very interefting object ; fuch as a 
magnificent building, places on the top of 
a mountain cut into terraffzs ; a cafline fi- 
tusted in the midit of a lake; a cafcade ; 
a vrolo cui into variety of apaitments ; 
an artificial rock; and many otier fuch 
Inver ions. 

Vacir rivers are feldom ftreight, but 
fe pontine, and brought into many irregu- 
lar posts; fometimes they are narrow, 
noity, and rapid, at other times, deep, 
broad, 2nd flo-v. Both in their rivers and 
Inkes are feen reeds, with other aquatic 
lants aid flowers; particularly the Lyex 
diva, of which they are very fond, They 
frequeatly erect mills, and other hydzaulic 
machines, the motions of which ewtiven 
the feene: they have alfo a great number 
ot velle!ls of different forms and fizes. in 
their lakes they interiperic iilands; foime 
of them barren, and furrounded with rocks 
and fhoals ; orhers enriched with every 
thine that art and nature can furnifh moit 
peri t. form artificial 
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rocks; and in compofitions of this kind 
the Chinefe furpafs ail other nations. The 
making them 1s a diftinét profeflion ; and 
there are at Canton, and probably in mott 
other cities of Chiva, numbers of artificers 
conttantly employed jn this butinefs, 
The itone they are made of comes from the 
fouthern coaits of Ghina. It is of a bluith 
caft, and worn into irregular forms by the 
a&tion of the waves. The Chinefe are ex- 
ceeding nice in the choice of this (tone; in- 
fomuch that I have feen feveral Tae/ given 
for a bit no bigger than a man’s fift, when 
it happened to be of a beautiful form and 
lively colour. But theft felect pieces they 
ufe in land{capes tor their apariments ; in 
gardens they employ a coarfer fort, which 
they join with a bluish cement, and form 
rocks of a contiderable.fize. I have feen 
fome of thefe exquititely. fine, and fuch as 
diicovered an uncommon elegance of tafte 
in the contviver.. When they are large 
they make in them caves and grottos, 
with openings, through which you difco- 
ver diftant profpeéts. They cover them, 
in different places, with trees, fhrubs, bri- 
ars, and mofs; placing on their tops litte 


temples, or other buildings, to which you 


afcend by rugged and irregular iteps cut in 
the rock, 

When there: is a fufficient fupply of wa- 
ter, and proper ground, the Chiaefe never 
fail to form cafcades in their gardens. They 
avoid all regularity in thefe works, obferv- 
ing Nature according to her. operations in 
that mountainous country. The waters 
burft out from among the caverns and 
windings of the rocks. In fome places a 
large and impetuous cataraSt appears; in 
others are feen, many leffer falls. Some- 
times the view of the cafcade is intercepted 
by trees, whofe leaves and branches only 


. bd 4 
leave room ta difcover the waters, in fome | 


places, as they fall down the fide of the 
mountain. They frequently throw rough 
wooden bridges from oue rock to another, 
over the {teepeft part of the cataract; and 
often intercept its paflage by trees and 
heaps of ftones, that feem to have been 
brought down by the violence of the torrent. 

In their plantations they vary the forms 
and colours of the trees; mixing fuch as 
have large and fpreading branches with 
thofe of pyramidal fictires, and dark greens 
with brighter, anteriperfing among them 
fuch as produce flowers, of which they 
have fome thoi flourtth a great part of the 
vear. The weeping willow is one of their 


tavuuriie tices, and alwavs among thofe 
that 
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Defcription of a Chinefe perpetual Bellows. 


that border their lakes and rivers, being 
fo planted as to have its branches hanging 
over the water, They likewife introduce 
trunks of decayed trees, fometimes 
erect, and at other times lying on the 
ground, being very nice about their forms, 
and the colour of the bark and mois on 
them. ) ' 

Various are the artificers they employ to 
furprize. Sometimes they lead you thro’ 
dark caverns and gloomy paflages, at the 
iffue of which you are, on a fudden, ftrack 
with the view of a delicious landf@ape, en- 
riched with every thing that luxuriant na- 
ture affords moft. beautiful. At other 
times you are conducted through avenues 
and walks, that gradually diminifh and 
grow rugged, till the paflage is at length 
entirely intercepted, and :endered imprac- 
ticable, by buthes, briars, and {tones ; 
when unexpectedly a rich and extenfive 
profpect opens to view, io much the more 
pleating as it was leis lovked fer. 

Another of their artifices is to hide fome 
part of a compolition by trees, or other in- 
termediate objects. This naturally excites 
the curiolity of the fpectator to take a 
nearer view ; when he ts furprized by fome 
unexpected fcene, or fome reprefentation 
totally oppofite to the thing he look’d for. 
The termination of their lakes they always 
hide, leaving room for the imagination to 
work ; and the fame rule they obferve in 
other compofitions, wherever it can be put 
in practice. 

‘Though the Chinefe are not well verfed 
in optics, yet experience has taught them 
that objeéts appear lefS in fize, and grow 
dim in colour, in proportion as they are 
more removed from the eye of the {peétator. 
Thete difcoveries have given rife to an ar- 
tifice, which they fometimes put in prattice, 
It is the forming profpeéts in perfpective, 
by introducing buildings, veffels, and other 
objests, leflened according as they are 
more diftant from the point of .view ; and 
that the deception may be ftill more ftri- 
king, they give a greyifh tinge to the dif- 
tant parts of the compofition, and plant in 
the remoier parts of thefe fcenes, trees of 
a fainter colour, and fmaller growth, than 
thofe that appear in the front or fore- 
ground ; by thefe means rendering what in 
reality is trifling and limited, great and 
confiderable ty appearance. 

The Chinefe generally avoid ftrcight 
lines; yet they do not abfo utely reject 
them. They fometimes make the avenues, 
when they have any. interefting ebject to 
expofe to view. Roads they always make 
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ft aight; unlefs the unevennefs of the 
ground, or other impediment,. afford at 
lea{t a pretext for doing otherwife. Where 
the ground is entirely level, they look upon 
it as an abfurdity to make a ferpentine 
road; for they fay, that it muft either be 
made by art, or worn by the conftant paf- 
fage of travellers,; in either of which cafes, 
it is not natural to fuppofe men would 
chufe a crooked line, when they might go 
by a ftraight one. r 

What we call clumps, the Chimefe gar- 
deners are not unacquainted with: but 
they ufe them fomewhat more fparingly 
than we do. They never fill a° whole 
piece of ground with clumps: They con- 
lider a plantation as painters do a picture, 
and groupe their trees in the fame manner 
as thefe do .heir figures, having their 
principal and fubfervient maffes. 

This is the fubftance of what I learn’d 
during my ftay in China, partly from, my 
own obfervation, but chiefly: from the 
leflons of Lepgua. And trom what has 
been faid it may be infer’d, that the art of 
laying out grounds after the Chinefe manner 
is exceedingly difficult, and not to be at- 
tained by perfons of narrow intelle&ts : For 
though the precepts are fimple and obvious, 
yet the putting them in execution requires 
genius, judgment, and exptrience, a ftrong 
Imagination, and a thorough knowledge of 
the human mind: This method being fixed 
to no certain rule, but liable to as many va- 


. ations as there are different arrangemerts 


in the works of the creation. 
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A Defcription of the Chinefe perpetual 


Bellows. 


T is of an ingenious and very fimple 
contrivance, and is compofed of a box 
A, two foot long, about one broad, and 
one high: in it is a moveable board B, 
which is exactly fitted to the box, and by 
means of the handle C, carried from one 
extremity to the other of the grooves D, D, 
in which it is fixed. At each end of the 
box 1s an opening E, E, againft the infide 
of which hangs a leathern flap, or valve, 
for admitting frefh air; and in the front, 
near each extremity, is another opening F,F, 
fitted in the fame manner, through which 
the air pafles into the refervoirG, from 
whence it iffues in a conftant ftream by the 
pipe Hi: for the board B being conftantly 
moved backward and forwards along the 
grooves D, D, the air is admitted without 
ceafing, at one or other of the openings 
Dd E, E, 
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E, F, and forced in the fame manner, by 
one or other of the openings F, F, into the 
recervoir G. 
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To the AUTHOR. 
S IR, 


” T a time when the nation is in fuch 
diftrefs for want both of corn and 
butcher’s meat, it may mot be amifs to 
point out a methed by whicu people may 
be kept, and kept well, without any corn 
or meat at all. J am a farmer in Staf- 
fo-ijbire, T vent four hundred pounds a 
year, and have three and twenty people in 
family. And as (though my farm is large) 
my fortune is but flender, my bulinets is 
to fupport my numerous family on as 
cheap terms as poflible. Which I do thus 
(and have by this method maintained my 
seople for fome years with very little or no 
bread, except what has been uled on par- 
ticular occafions, as on vifiters coming to 
the toufe and the like). I plant every 
year four aercs of:potatoes, which anfwers 
all the pury ofes of wheat. For with th “m7 
we make puddings and pies, and bea! or 


roaft them for bread ; and we like them 

better than your bread ; for, befides their 

being much fweeter, there is no allum, 

nor fuch fort of gear, mixt with them, as 
° *~ 

you have in your bread in town. My pota- 


toes keep all the year, and they always eat 


well, and I preferve them from the froft in 
the winter thus: I don’t dig them up tik 
about Michaeluas, becaufe if taken u 
fooner they don’t keep fo well : as faft as 
they are dug up, I put them into pits, 
which I dig about a yard deep in the earth : 
when the pits are full, I Jay over them 
firft fome peas ftraw, and after that fome 
freth horfe dung, and then the mould dug 
out over that, and beat it down clofe. 
And thus they will keep well all the year. 
In my family we keep them always boil- 
ed in the houfe, and in the morning my 
people eat milk and potatoes. At dinner 
they have generally bacon or hung beef and 
potatoes ; and for fupper we math our po- 
tatoes, and add. milk and falt to make a 
pudding ; and fometimes for change we 
have potatoes fry’d in the fat that is left in 
the pan after frying bacon or beef; and we 
alfo make pies with potatoes and mutton or 
other meat. And I thank God there are 
no people healthier or ftronger than mine. 
f.nd this, if you pleafe, you may publifh 
in your paper, for the information of o- 
thers. For it is true, Tam your's, &c. 
nm.’ S. 
P. S. If they are fet too foon the froft 
will fometimes kill them, and therefore to 
prevent that, and yet have them forward, 
I cut them in pieces, and take the eyes, or 
wat we call the pea parts of ihe’ potatoes, 
and laying them in heaps in the cellar a- 
bout the beginning of March, and fome- 
times {prinkle them with water to make 
them grow. And in April and May, we 
make holes about eight or nine inches deep 
in the ground, and put one of the eyes, or 


peas, in each hole *, and then harrow the 
mould over them. 


Many of my neighbours eat nothing but. 


potatoes the year round, and are very heal- 
thy and‘itrong. A bufhel of potatoes ge- 
nerally fells with us for about eight-pence 


or nine-pence, and is fufhicicnt to keep a 


man a fortnight who eats nothing elfe. 
Would it not therefore be prudent in the 
farmers more generally to propagate this 
root.? for as the weather which disagrees 
with our corn, fuits our potatoes, we, 
fhould by.this means always have plenty, 
for wvheu.she corn mifcarried, the potatoes 
would certainly fucceed. 
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Tuking care not ta break the fhoot. 
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IT. 


Then fince by our birth, 
We’re entitled to mirth, 
Let's enjoy cach moment of life while we can ; 
For there is.no relying 
On time who {wift flying, 
Cuts off in an inftant the pleafures of man. 


iil. 


Be merry with prudence, 
And fear no intrudence, 
Of any thing hurtful to nature or joy; 
Shun excefs of drinking, 
And women lewd thinking, 
Mach wine and Jewd women your peacé will deftroy. 


IV. 
| In mofic delighting, 
, And finging inviting, 
In each innocent pleafure be frolick and gay. = *- 
Adhere but to vi tue, 
And nothing can hart you 
She'}! beftiend you when nature her.elf fhall decay. 
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204 POET R YY. 
To CELIA, 
fn ELEG Y, 
Ut vidiyut peri! 


Vie Ge 


qT. 

“Hou who doft all my tendere& thoughts 
'T en pl. VY» 

My deareft pleafure, and my fweeteft jo: 

Tell me, of! tell me—tn a temaic mind 


Why dwells fuch : rr: isnot Celta kind? 
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To te AUTHOR. 

S IR, 
” T a time when the nation is in fuch 
diftrefs for want both of corn and 
butcher’s meat, it may mot be amifs to 
point out a methed by whicu people may 
be kept, and kept well, without any corn 
or meat at all, Jam a farmer in Staf- 
fo:djbire, 1 vent four hundred pounds a 
year, and have three and twenty people in 
family. And as (though my farm is large) 
my fortune is but flender, my bulincls is 
to fupport my numerous family on as 
cheap terms as poffible. Which Ido thus 
(and have by this method maintained my 
seople for fome years with very little or no 
bread, except what has been uted on par- 
ticular occafions, as on vifiters coming to 
the houfe and the like). I plant every 
rear four aercs of potatoes, which anfwers 
dll the purpofes of wheat. For with th-m 
we make puddings and pies, and bea! or 








To. 
Place me, kind heav’n, on fome abandon’d 
fhore, 
Where the winds whiftle, and the tempetts 
roar ; 
Givz but to mercy cruel Celia’s mind, 
Ev nthere I'm happy if my Celia’s kind, 


TI. 
To footh my paffion and allay my pain, 
}iv'n paradife exhales its charms in vain ; 
Ah! what can that ayail—my love-fick 
mind ; 


There, there alone is blefs'd, where Cclia’s 
kind, 


eee ae ee 
And thus they will keep weil all the year. 

In my family we keep them always boil- 
ed in the houfe, and in the morning my 
people eat milk and potatoes. At dmner 
they have generally bacon or hung beef and 
potatoes : and to) funn rwe math Our NGe 
tatoes, and add milk and falt to make a 
pudding ; and fometines for change we 
have potatoes fry’d in the fat that is left in 
the pan after frying bacon or beef; and we 
alfo make pies with potatoes and mutton or 
other meat. And I thank God there are 
no people healthier or ftronger than mine. 
f.nd this, if you pleafe, you may publifh 
in your paper, for the information of o- 


thers. For it is true, Iam your's, &c. 
H. S. 
P. S. If they are fet too foon the froft 


will fometimes kill them, and therefore to 
prevent that, and yet have them forward, 
IT cut them in pieces, and take the eyes, or 
what we call the pea parts of ihe’ potatoes, 
and laying them in heaps in the cellar a- 
bout the beginning of March, and fome- 
times {prinkle them with water to make 
them grow. And in April and May, we 
make holes about eight or nine inches deep 
in the ground, and put one of the eyes, or 
peas, in each hole *, and then harrow the 
mould over them. 


Many of my neighbours eat nothing but. 


potatoes the year round, and are very heal- 
thy and‘itrong. A bufhel of potatoes ge- 
nerally fells with us for about eight-pence 
or nine-pence, and is futhcicnt to keep a 
man a fortnight who eats nothing elfe. 
Would it not therefore be prudent in the 
farmers more generally to propagate this 
root.? for as the weather which disagrees 
with our corn, fuits our potatoes, we. 
fhould by,this means always have plenty, 
for when,.the corn mifcarried, the potatoes 
would certainly fucceed. 
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Thy ftatue, near fair Alban's fide, 
Shall grace the lympid lake. 


There high in Parian marble plac’d 
With adéed luftre thine : 

The dome, with citron ¢ielings grac’d, 
To dignify the fhrine ! 


But fying Rtraight with rapt’rous breaft, 

His Godhead to the fair exprefs'd, 

And oh! celeftial fair explain, 

Say, whence is fprung this fudden pain. 

Ob! why of Cupid thus afraid, 

lll were your gen'rous deeds repaid ; 

Had you a fecret caufe to fear 

The youth, who holds your virtue dear; 
Yet, my celeftial maids with joy 

This bleffed occahion ] employ ; 

Thefe arms, with gratitude I give, 

"Tl hefe (though too {mali return) receive, 


, 


There, richly incens‘d, morn and night, 
Thy glory thall advance ; 

With every Berecynthian rite 
Of lyre, and pipe, and dance. 
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IT. 
Then fince by our birth, 
We're entitled to mirth, 
Let's enjoy cach moment of life while we can ; 
! For there is.no relying 
On time who {wift flying, 
Cuts off in an inftant the pleafures of man. 


Ii. 


Be merry with prudence, 
And fear no intrudence, 
Of any thing hurtful! to nature or joy; 
Shun excefs of drinking, 
And women lewd thinking, 
Mach wine and lewd women your peacé will deftroy. 


IV. 
| In mufic delighting, 
> And finging inviting, 
In each innocent pleafure be frolick and giy. 
Adhere but to vi tue, 
And nothing can hurt you 


Shel! beftiend you when nature her.elf fhall decay. 
Ddz To 
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fo CELIA. 
a ELEGY, 


Ut vidiyut perii! 
ViIRG. 


“SHou who doft all my tendere# thoughts 
employ, 
My deareft pleafure, and my fweeteft joy ; 
Tell me, oh! tell me—in a female mind 
Why dwells fuch rigour ! Is not Celta kind? 


Pride of my life, and glory of my foul, 

Thou cruel maid, doft ev'ry with controul ; 

Search all my heart, in Strephon you will 
find 

A love unfeign’d, tho’ Celia is not kind.— 


And does no fire my lovely Celia warm, 
Such matchlefs charms did angry nature form, 
With woes eternal to torment my mind f 
And will my Celia ne'er alas bekind. 


Oh ! thowendued with each attractive art 
To melt the bofom and command the heart, 
Ne’er will thy breaft to pity be inclin’d, 

No yows no prayers entreat thee to be kind ! 


Oh! who that face can view, and not ap- 
prove, 

Oh! who can fee, nor be enthral’d with 
love ? 

Who would not doat, tho’ made of flint 
his mind, 

On thofe {weet charms, and woo thee to be 
kind ? 

6. 

What though with beauty fhines the female 
face, 

What though adorn’d with every winning 
grace, 


Yet far, the nobleft ornament we find 
Inev'ry breaft is *f glorying to be kind” 


7. 
And can the maid whom all that fee declare, 
And call exulting, faireft of the fair, 
Can charming Celia bear fo fix’d a mind 
That nought can e’er perfuade herto be kind ? 


8. 
Oh! fpeak the word, and wretched Strephon 
fave, 
Oh! grant my fair the 
crave, 
Speak and difpel the tempeft of my mind ; 
Let me with tranfport hear that Celia’s kind. 
Q. 
Let other’s fortune alf thy ftores receyve, 
To others all ¢ chy ric nett Leff ings give 4 
All £ defpife—nog ali allzre Pap mind, 
tm truly bleft, but when my Celia’s kind. 


boon with tears I 
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To, 
Place me, kind heav’n, on fome abandon’d 


fhore, 


“Where the winds whiftle, and the tempefts 


soar ; 
Give but to mercy cruel Celja’s mind, 
Ev nthere I'm happy if my Celia’s kind. 


II. 
To footh my paffion and allay my pain, 
Ev'n paradife exhales its charms in vain ; 
Ah! what can that ayalimmy love-fick 
mind ; 
There, there alone is blefs’d, 


where Celia’s 
kind, . 


ee ee 


CUPID's 





_—_ 


GRATITUDE, 


Anacreontic. 


-§ ona fultry fummer’s dey, 
Unhappy Cupid chanc’d to ftray ; 

A. verdure-fmiling plain the fpy d 
Deck'd with fa‘r nature’s fweeteit pride, 
Where Celia beauteous charmer treads 
(Herfelf tar fweeter) o'er the meads : ; 
Letitia partner of the walk, 
Cheats the long way with focial talk ; 
Soon as they came to nearer view, 
The boy, with fudden tra nfport ‘flew, 
And © oh! ye ever heav’nly fair, 
Sweet nymphs, a little wand’ rer fpare.; 
Who tir’d, oerfpent has dar’d prefume, 
Unmeaning rudenefs thus to come ; 
Thus to your charms his flight he bends, 
In hope to find the fair his friends ; 
Poor boy, who al: this live-long day, 
From place to place has gone aftray, 
And here at length has loft his way, 
Apace now rufhes on the night, 
(Alas! I foon fhall lofe the light) 
Oh let me this one boon receive, 
But for this night a refuge give, 
“¢ Where I may lay o’erfpent my head, 
‘© Nor let this meadow be my bed.”’ 
Heends; my fair with fmiling laok, 
And with her ufual goodrefs fpoke, 
Come here —my little charmer, come 
Hence, from the woods, unhealthful gloom 
Hence, come with us, and let thy breaft, 
From anxious forrows be at reft ; __ 
Hence to yon dome—the fair-one ends, 
And now at home the beauteous friends 
All round furvey the prattling boy ; 
Encreas’d, the more they view, their joy ; 
With num’rous kindneffes they load 
(Tho’ yet unknown! the little god ; 
When now Aurora’s rofy light, 
Had chas’d the dewy fhades of night ; ; 
Anc Sol with quick-returning say 
Pour'd forth an univerfal day : 
From the foft couch the fair-ones flew, 
Fager to brufh the morning dew 3 
Nor Cupid whofe forgetlefs mi: ind, 
Roli'd the late favour Maid behind ; 
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But flying Rtraight with rapt’rous breaft, 
His Godhead to the fair exprefs’d, 

And oh! celeftial fair explain, 

Say, whence is fprung this fudden pain. 
Ob ! why of Cupid thus afraid, 

lll were your gen’rous deeds repaid ; 

Had you-a fecret caufe’ to fear 

The youth, who holds your virtue dear; 
Yet, my celeftial maids with joy 

This bleffed occafion J employ ; 

Thefe arms, with gratitude I give, 

T hefe (though too {mall return) receive, 
Raptr’ous I offertake thefe arms-— 
"Thefe flaves to your o’er powering chasms, 
Thefe thall make all mankind adore, 
And all your favour thall implore, 

You may of thefe poffefs’d, my fair, 
Be kind, or cruel, kill, or fpare. 





HOR, Ops I. Book. IV. 
Intermiffa Venus, die, Oc. 


Fafe, crue] queen of fweet defires, 
C Why are you fo fevere ! 
To blaft me now, with fiercer fires ! 

O fpare thy fuppliant, {pare ! 


Jam not now, as heretofore, 
In Cynera’s foft reign 3 

Then call me to thy wars no more ; 
Nor lift me of thy train. 


See, fifty years have hoar’d my head, 
And fteel’d my ftubborn heart : 

Take youthful Paulus in my ftead, 
He’s pliant to the part. 


More fuited will be thy sefort, 
Where youthful pray’rs invite ; 

With happy Paulus fix thy court, 
To him direct thy flight. 


Go, goddefs, to that fuppliant fwain, 
Wing’d with thy purple doves! 

Revel with him with all thy train, 
Qt graces and of loves. 


Would you inflame a noble heart, 
Well.worthy of your fway; — 

He beft can play the lover's part 5 
He beft your laws obey. 


Skili’d in a thoufand variops ways 
(With eloquence at will), 

To plead, to play, to win, to pleafe, 
To conquer, and to kill, 


Matchlefs, in all loves wilés and arts, 
Thy ftandards he'll difplay, 

Thro’ realms of yet unconguer’d hearts, 
And wide extend thy fway. 


Let him his rivals gifts deride, 
Difcarded for his fake j 


Thy ftatue, near fair Alban's fide, 
Shall grace the lympid lake. 


There high in Parian marble plac’d, 
With added luftre thine : 

The dome, with citron cielings gtac’d, 
To dignify the fhrine ! 


There, richly incens‘d, morn and night, 
Thy glory fhall advance ; 

With every Berecynthian rite 
Of lyre, and pipe, and dance. 


The youths and virgins all around, 
With hallow’d hymns and lays, 
To Salian meafures beat the ground, 

And celebrate thy praife. 


Me now, no more, nor nymph, nor dame 
To tender tranfports move, 

No more my eafy heart inflame, 
With vows of mutual love. 


Me, youthful freaks no more commend, 
(Such triumphs I refign) 

No more with rivals I contend, 
In feafts of flowers and wine, 


Yet, ah! Lyguria, why thefe tears, 
That fudden dim my eyes? 

This ceafelefs train of hopes and fears, 
From whence can they arife ? 


When I behold thee fair and young, 
Completely form’d to pleafe ; 

Why do my fears arreft my tongue, 
Or faulter in thy praife? 


Why does thy image haunt my dreams ? 
Why everin my view ? 

Why flies it fwift through woods and ftreams, 
And why do I purfue? 


Now full poffeft of all thy charms, 
I’m more than mortal bleft ! 

Now waking, clafpmy emptied arms, 
Deluded and diftrefs’d. 





The forty-fecond PSALM. 


I. 
V'n asthe hart defires the ftreams 
With ardour, when the fultry beams 
Embrown the withering fod, 
My captive foul longs to be free, 
And pants and js athirft for thee 
My Saviour and my God. 


II. 
She with the fons of fin at ftrife, 
Sighs for the fountain of her life 
And feeks her native place : 
Ah! when glad tidings fhall I hear, 
When fhall the yet again appear 


Before the throne of grace ? 
Ill. 
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: TIf. 
‘Thro’ dangerous daysand nights of fears 
My fuftenance ha: been my tears 
While Infidels are nigh— 
And what aa abject thing art thou 
Who ? Who is thy deiender now, 
And where’s thy God, they cry ? 


IV. 
Home at my heart, when this I hear, 
I keep my thoughts in penfive pray’r 
Nor truft them to my tongue ; 
For oh! far other times I’ve known, 
When trumpets were in triumph blown, 
And feftive fongs were fung. 


V. 
When at the van with joy I rode, 
And to the temple of my God 
The multitude I brought 5 
“There too I ftill have led the way 
And bade therm praife, and bade them pray, 
By my example taught. 


VI 
By fad follicitude opprett, 
Why doft thou flag within my breaft, 
And yield’ ft to grief and pain, 
Why, O my foul, do woes increafe, 
Where once ferenity and peace 
Held their divine domain ? 


VI. 
Be conftant to thyfelt and juft, 
Still in the Lord repofe thy truft, 
Refolv’d and yet refign’d ; 
Let thanks, let gratitude endure, 
All, but in praifes art thou poor, 
All elfe thy pow’r confin’ds 


VIIt. 
When melancholy thoughts return, 
My heart with holy zea! fhall burn, 
Thy mercies paft to prize; 
The land of ‘fordan and thy hill, 
O Hermon, Vilremémber fill, 
And check my rifing fighs. 


IX. 
The Depths hold terrible converfe, 
And hoarfly their rough parts rchearfe, 
Prepar'd to o’erwhelm my foul, 
Thy waves and ftorms aff: the fkies, 
‘And o’cr me wave, and round me rile, 
And all thy thunders roll. 


x. 
Yet ever both by night and day 
Thy loving kindnefs wakes my lay 
While I thy praife proclaim. 
’Tisthat which makes the Jaf more bright, 
Tis that il!uminates the light, 
And night is but a name. 


xI. 
It is the Lord that makes me ftrong, 
Ard him, whene'cr I frame my foug, 
Alone i willinvcke= 
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** Doft thou not hear thy fervant’s cry, 
** Doft thau forget me whilft I lie 
** Beneath the hoftile yoke !’” 


XI. 
With many a fierce opprobrious found, 
My foul, as with afword, they wound, 
And {mite my dones in twain. 
And thofe by whom my heart is torn 
Are adding cruelty to fcorn, 
To infolence, difdain. 


XIII. »~ oF 
For day by day, t’augment my woe 
Their infidelity they thew, 
And deeds of deepeft die. 
And what an abject thing art thou, - 
And who is thy defenderaow, 
And where’s thy God, they cry ? 


XIV. 
Ah ! why does fad follicitude 
Upon my boiom yet intrude, 

And gird my heart with pain ? 
Why, oh, my foul, do woes inweafs, 
Where once ferenity and peace 

Lield their divine demain ? 


xV. 
He bids thy countenance be bold, 
Confirm'd his faving health behold, 
Nor dread th” avenger’s rod, 
In him thy confidence repefe, 
Tho’ fill ten thoufand are thy foes, 
Yet he is ftill thy God 
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OvE ad BRITANNOS. 


In Bellum Anni,- 1756. 


Tico Danars, et dona ferentes. 


VIRG. 


Ella jam dira Rabie minanter 
Szviunt, Mavors rapidus per agros 
Urget, & ftllans fonipes catervas 
Sanguine cogit ; 
Inftat ; horrendum ferus inftat 5 arma 
Concitat, ¢lamans refonanter arma 
Proruit preceps, animofque ftridor 
Ferreus angit 5 
Anglia, heu multum miferanda tellus, 
Surge 5 quid ceffans dubitas ? in hoftes 
Surge ; cur talis fopor immorantes 
“© Occupat artus ? 
Non fatis nota eft feelerata proles ? 
Non fatis fraudes- generis nefandi ? 
———— Anglia in Gailos cita per fonant 
*« Prorue portas ; 
“* Vindices dextra valida Rapinas ; 
\ indices fraudem ‘jubet hoc Minerva 
ita que mandans Britonis benigna 
{© Mutit ab alto ) 
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‘© Fnruas jamjam rabido furore 5 
*“< Peétore haud unquam cadat ira praeceps ; 
“ Ardeat belli violenter ufque 

«* Flamma fuperftes ; 


<* Aft venenatos animos videbis 

“ Prajiis multis mifere fubacti 

** (Ah cave!) levi nimium placentes 
“* Voce querentur ; 


‘© Munera oftendent (renuas) dolofi ; 
“ Mellez expertes fugias loquela ; 


nee 
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6c (Ah! cave fraudes) latitat virenti 
«© Anguis in herba. 


“ Quid valet ferrum ? Clypeus quid ingens? * 
<< Ere duratae valeat quid haftcze ? a 
<¢ ——--Molia ut mentem folidis coeercent, 


“© Verba catenis ? 


<€ Quo viam duco patiens fequaris ; 
“© Neve -e proles fubigat fubacta ; 


‘© Cfa ne infidis recidatque Gallis, 


“ Terra Britanium,’’ 
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(Continued from p. vol. II.) 155. 


T HE Pruffians at Drefden have taken 

all poffible care to fecure a retreat in 
cafe of a defeat ; intrenchments are thrown 
on the frontiers; a detachment is pofted 
near Koningfein to watch over the neutrality 
of that caitle ; 
ferved in our laft, the Burghers are difarmed, 
and their arms depofited in the Arfenal; and 
in fhort, every thingis provided that human 
providence can forefee, or experience fuggeft. 
Illicit correfpondences have been difcovered and 
forbidden ; and the Countefs. of Ogilvie, 
one of the queen’s maids of honour, has on 
this account been arrefted, but on her ma- 
jefty’s interceflion was releafed. The countefs of 
Brubl, \ady of the Saxon prime minifter, 
has been alfo arrefted by the king’s order, 
and on her making light of her confinement, 
and refolving tofee company, was ordered to 
qnit the court, and retire from Saxony, M. 
Herwin, the French minifter has been told, 
that his prefence was unneceffary at Drefden, 
and on his replying, that his mafter had com- 
manded him to ftay, he was again defired to 
depart, on which he thought proper to 
obey. 

Mean while detachments of Aufrian troops 
aot on the frontiers of Saxony to watch 
the motions of the Pruffians, and many of 
them have been fcized and brought in prifo- 
ners; but their reports made no impreffion 
on the Prujians, who purfued the Plan that 
had been tormed with the utmoft activity, 
and refolution: the pontons have been fent 


for crofling the Elbe ; 60,000 chofen troops’ 


began their march, and their head quarters 
were fettled at Great Zedleitz. Other armies 
were ailembled in Lufatia and Voigtland, and 
in Silefia marinal Schwerin’s army of 50,000 
men, was to have in conftant view, the mo- 
tions of the royal army, by which its own 
were to be regulated, that they might both 


and as we have already ob-" 


"2 


aét in concert, as circumftances fhould re- 
quire. 2 

The Saxon troops, who were compelled tg 
enlift, not relifhing the rigour of the Prif= 
fran aifcipline, a detachment of 150 light 
horfe ceferted in a body ; and the fame hag 
happened in a regiment of infantry; but 
were purfued by a detachment of Pruffans, 
overtaken, and fifty of them killed ; bur 
the remainder making fuch a defperate de- 
fence, and telling the Pruffians that they 
would neither give nor receive quarter, were 
fuffered to efcape. On account of thefe de- 
fertions, his Pruffian majefty has caufed alf 
the Saxom regiments to be broke, and the 
{oldiers to be incorporated with his own 
trocps. Her Po'i/b majefty, on being inform- 
ed of thefe defertions, expreffed her difappre- 
bation in the ftrongeft terms, as fhe forefaw 
that her country would be obliged to furni& 
other troops in their ftead; and accordingly 
the magiftrates were ordered fpeedily to raife 
4000 frefh recruits, 

In the mean time, his Prufian majefty 
caufed a body of 20,000 men to be affembled 
at Zwickaw, of which marthal Brown hay- 
ing intelligence, detached an equal army te 
oppofe them, 

On the other hand, while his Pruffian ma- 
jefty was thus emp!oyed on the fide of Bg 
bemia and Saxony, the French auxiliaries be- 
gan their march to harrafs his defencelefs 
territories in the neighbourhood of the low- 
countries. A free paffage was demanded of 
the ftates-general through Namur and Mae- 
firicht, for the provifions, ammunition, and 
artillery belong'ng t> this new army; and 
though the Britifh ambaflador remonftrated 
againft their compliance, and reprefented i¢ 
as a breach of the neutrality, their hich 
mightinefles declered they would obferve 
yet after fome hefitation, the demand wis 
granted, and their inability to prevent the 


paflage 
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paflage of the French troops, if it fhould be 
attempted by force, pleaded in their juftifi- 
cation. 

Scarce had this French army, which is com- 
manded by the Vrince d: Soubize, fet foot in the 
térritories of Fuliers andCologne,than thy ound 
themfelves in the poffeifion of the dutchy of 
Cleves and the county of Mark, where all things 
were left open to them, and the Pruffans, 
who evacuated their p.fts, took their rout 
along the river Lifpe, in order to join fome 
regiments from Magdeburgh, who were fent 
to facilitate their retreat. The diftreffed in- 
habitants thus expofed to all the calamities of 
war, have been already fummoned to fettle 
contributions and to furnifh forage and pro- 
vifions forthe enemy. But what is ftill more 
terrifying to them, the Partifan Fi fcher, whofe 
cruelties during the laft war, are {till remem- 
bered with horror, has been let loofe upon 
them by the inhumanity of the emprefs 
queen. Wef.l has been already occupied by 
the French, and Guelders blocked up. E£m- 
merick and Mafeyk will foon fhare the fame 
fate, and all this fine country fall a facrifice 
to an unprovoked enemy; 

The Aufrians in their turn were not idle, 
Marfhal Brown vifited the fortifications of 
Brinn and Koningratz, reviewed the army 
of the late prince Picolomini, now under the 
command of Gen, Serde//oxi, and put his own 
army on march for Koflitz on the Elbe, 
where he propofed to eftablith his head quar- 
ters. 

But thefe are not only the preparations 
that have been carried on againf the king of 
Prufia. The aulic council of the empire 
has delivered to the emperor their final refo- 
lutions againft this prince, by which the fif- 
cal of the empire is dire&ted to cite the king 
of Pruffia as eleCtor of Prandenburgh, and ac- 
quaint him, that he has incurred the penal- 
ties inflicted by the laws of the empire ; that 
in confequence thereof, he was put under the 
ban of the empire, and thereby deprived of 
all his rights, privileges, and prerogatives, 
&c. and that his fiefs are forfeited to the 
fifcal. 

His Pruffian majefty, far from being inti- 
midated by this ban, and the great preparations 
of his enemies, has fince caufed his whole 
army, in Saxony, Mifmia, Lufatia, and Silsfia 
to enter Bohewia in four oppofite places, 
nearly at one and the fame time, and of thefe 
the firft body, or grand army is under his own 
command, attended by marfhal Keith: each 
of thefe bodies have penetrated into the heart 
of Bohemia, in orderthat by their motions the 
difpefitions of the Aufrians might be every 
where difconcerted, andthe union of their 
refpective bodies into one grand army en- 
tirely prevented. 

This plan of operations has already been 
conduéted with confiderable fuccefs. On the 
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r8th of April matthal Schwerin’s army 
in five columns entered Bohemia in fo man 
different places, when the Aufr‘ans had not 
the leaft miftruft of their approach till they 
were paft the frontiers; but then filled the 
dangerous defile of Gulden Oelfe with pan- 
dours, to defpute the paflage ; but they were 
no fooner difcovered, than two battalions 
of Pruffian grenadiers attacked them with 
their bayonets fixed, and routed them; after 
this fuccefsthe Auffrians fled before them. __ 
On the 20th of the fame month, his 
highnefs the duke of Bevern marched at the 
head of a body of the army which was in 
Lufatia, and immediately without the lofs 
of a fingle man, took poffeffion of the firft 
poft of Bobemia at Krottau and Grafenficin, 
drove away the enemy the fame day from 
Kratzen, and marched towards Machendorf, 
near Reichenburg. The fame morning Put- 
kammer’s huffars, commanded by their colo 
nel and major Schenficldt, routed fome hun- 
dreds of the enemy's cuiraffiers, commanded 
by prince Lichtenficin, who were pofted before 
Koblig, and took onceaptain, two fubalterns, 
and above fixty of the cavalry prifoners ; the 
reft were entirely difperfed. Thenight com- 
ing on obliged the Pruffans to remain in the 
open air till the next morning, when at 
break of day they marched in two columns by 
Habendorf towards the enemy’s army pofted 
near Reichenburgh, which was 28,000 ftrong, 
and commanded by count Konigfeg. As foon 
as the lines were formed, the Pruffians ad- 
vanced towards the enemy’s cavalry, which 
was ranged in three lines of about 30 fqua- 
drons, while the two wings were fuftained 
by the infantry, which was pofted among 
felled trees and intrenchments. They imme- 
diately cannonaded the enemy's cavalry, who 
received it bravely, having on their right 
a village, and on their left hand a wood, 
where they had alfo intrenched themfelves 
with felled trees.and pits. But the duke of 
Pevern caufing 15 fquadrons of dragoons of 
the fecond line to advance, and ordering the 
wood on the right to be attacked at the 
fame time by two batallions of grenadiers, 
and the prince of Pruffa’s regiment who 
cleared all the felled trees and entrenchments 
there, the dragoons, who had by this means 
their flanks covered, entirely routed the ene- 
mys cavairy. On this occafion the generals 
Norman, Katt, and the prince of Wirtem- 
burgh diftinguifhed themfelves in an extroar- 
dinary manner. Colonel Putkhammer, and 
major Schenfield with their Huffars alfo par= 
ticularly diftinguifhed themfelves by giving 
the horfe grenadiers a very warm reception 5 
notwithitanding the enemy’s artillery took 
them in flank, At the fame time that 


Lieutenant General L-ffewick attacked with 
the Pruffian left wing, the redoubts that 
covered Reichenburgh, Though there were 
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many defiles and rifing grounds occupied by 
the enemy, yet the regiment of Darmjiadi, 
age the redoubt, and after forne difchaiges 
their artillery and fmall arms, put to 
Aight and purfued the enemy from one re- 
doubt to another, for the diftance of a mile, 
asfar as Rochlitz and Dorfel. The lofsof the 
Jiufirians is faid to have amounted to about 
roco killed and wounded, among which 1s 
fuppoied to be General Porpcratz, from ‘ome 
letters directed tohim being found in the freid 
of battle. Twenty officers and goo fcldiers 
were made prifoners; three ftandards were 
taken, and cannon and ammunition waggons 
found among the trees; but their number 
is not yet known. Qn the fide of the 
Priffians about 100 men were killed, and 157 
wounded. This aétion began at half an 
hour after fix, and lafted till eleven. Upon 
this occafion his highnels the duke of Bevern 
gave frefh proofs of his fkill and courage- 
The king of Prvffia en receiving the news 
of this fuccefs, addreffed himfelf to his regi- 
ment of guards to this effeét: ‘* See, my 
“* boys, a moft happy beginning ! the prince 
“© of Bevern has defeated the sivfrians at 
“* Reichenburgh. This promifeth us, that 
“* with God’s affiftance we fhall have the 
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like fuccefs.’’ To this the regiment ane 
{wered with loud huzza’s, Long live the kings 
our TIC mparabl € jovereiga !” which was im- 
mediately followed w.th the united acclamae 
mations of the ret of the army: and the 
next day he fad to marfhal Ae) and the 
other general « figers, ‘6 Weare again entered 
‘ into Bobemia, your fkill and the courage of 
my troops will do the reft,’’ 
Afrer this hattle, Marthal cheverin joined 
e duke or Bevery made himicif matter of 
the preate% part of the circle of Buntxzlau, 
and took a confiderable magazine from the 
Aufrians, whom he diflos aol The prince 
of Anbault Dejau, with his corps drew near 
the king of Hraffa’s army; attec which the 
latter advanced as far as Budix, from whence 
the sinfirian sy W ho had an advas tageous camp 
there, retired to Werwarn, \ya\ he between 
Budin and Prague; and his Prufkax majefty 
having pafled the Egra, his army, and that of 
marfhal Schwertn were fo fituated, as to be 
able to aét jointly, Hence there Is no 
doubt, that before our next, fome very im- 
portant blows willbe ftsuck, of which the 
reader may expect a very fuccing&t and ample 
account, 
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Tvesnay, Abril 12. 

Young man belonging to the patrole at 

Iflington, and his brether, aboy in thecha- 
rity fchoo] there, being both in bed together, 
were bya pug dog which ufed to lic in their 
room, licked over their faces while in bed ; 
and about two days after, the eldeft found 
himfelf very uneafy, and went to a furgeon, 
who bled him ; but foon after he foamed and 
barked like a dog, and tore the vein open, 
and although proper means were ufed, bied 
to death. The other boy on this was fent to 
the falt water to he dipped, but in his way 
died in the greateft agonies. 

THURSDAY, 14. 

The contagious diftemper among the hor- 
ned cattle appeared at Lewif/ham in Kent, and 
in fome parts of Somerfet/bire about the fame 
time, 

Fripay, 15. 

At a numerous court of common council 
at Guildball, Mr. Deputy Hedges made a mo- 
tion, that the freedom of this city be pre- 
fented to the Right hon. Wiliam Pitt, late 
one of his majefty’s principal fecretaries of 
ftate; and to the Rt. Hon, Herry Bilfon 
Legge, late chancellor of his majefty’s exche- 
quer, in teftimony of the grateful fenfe 


which the city of "Ciaded entertain of their 
VoL .II. 


loyal and difinterefted condv& during their 
truly honourable, though fhort, adminifira- 
tion; their beginning a fcheme of public 
ceconomy, and at the fame time jeifening the 
extent of minifterial influence, by a reduce 
tion of a number ot ufelefs placemen: their 
noble efforts to fiem the general torrent of 
corruption, and to revive, by their exarnple, 
the almoft extinguifhed love of virtue, and 
our country: their zeal to promote a full and 
impartial enquiry into the real caufes of our 
late loffes in America andthe Mediterranean 

d, lafily, their vigilant attention to fupport 
the glory and independency of Great-Britain, 
the honour and true intereft of the crown, 
with the juft rights and liberties of the fub- 


ject; thereby moft effectually fecuring the 


affeétions of a free people to his majefty and 
his illuftrious family.—Which motion feemed 
to have thé approbation of the whole court, 
and the recorder was going to make a decla- 
ration as their unanimous fentiments; but 
was ftopt by Sir Yobn Barnard, who alone, 
held up his hand againft it. 

John Wright, a dragoon belonging to Lord 
Ancram s regiment, was fhot on Coney-beath, 
near Barnet for deferticn. lt was the third 
offence for which he fufered. 

Mr. Green, otherwile Adead, feil from a 
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three pair of ftairs window at his lodgings in 
Gray 's-Inn pajjage, and died onthe fpot. He 
was a man remarkable for his writings and 
unfortunate life. He was a fugitive from 
Ireland, for being an accomplice in a forcible 
marriage, a crime now almoft peculiar to that 
country, and on that account was forced to 
live in obfcurity in England, where he en- 
dured many hardfhips. 
SaTuRDAY 16. 

Admiral Holbcurne failed with the follow- 
ing fhips, and fifty-five tranfports for Ame- 
rica. 

Guns. Commanders 


Newark 80 Admiral Holbourne. 
Terrible 74 Collins. 

Grafton 68 Commodore Holmes 
Northumberland 68 Lord Colvil. 

Orford 66 Spry. 

Bedford 64 Fowke, 

Captain 64. Amhurft, 

St. Albans 64. Webb. 

Kingfton 60 Parry. 

Tilbury 60 Branfley. 
Sunderland 60 Mackenzie. 
Centurion 54 Mantell. 

Hunter 14 Laforey. 

Hawke 10 Bradley- 


Gibralter’s prize 8 Scott 

Furnace Bomb 8 Williamfon. 

Lightning Firefhip$ Martin. 

He is ftill to wait for the embarkation of 
the troops from Ireland. And as certain 
advice has been received, that a fquadron of 
men of war, with goco land forces has al- 
ready failed from #re/i, under the command 
of Lieut, Gen. Lal'y on the fame voyage, 
jt is feared our rem orcement will again be 
too late——Befides this fquadron, another has 
Jately failed from Toulon, confifting of four 
fhips of the line and a frigate, under the 
commando, MM. du Reve, which is victual- 
Jed for feven months, and has a confiderable 
number of land forces on board ; but its de- 
ftination is not certainty known. 
WEDNESDAY 20. 

While the ju’ge was fitting in the affize- 
hall at Prefeiga in Radnorfhire, a violent 
crack was heard in the building, which 
alarmed the whole court, and every one 
 faftening to get out, feveral perfens were 
much hurt, two or three of whom are fince 
dead. The building did not fall, 

THuursDAY, 21. 

The mayor, alderman, and common coun- 
ci] at Bath met at the Guildhall of that 
city, and unanimoufly agreed co prefert the 
Right hon: Wiliam Pitt, and Henry B3fon 
Legge, efqrs. with the freedom of that city 
ina gold box, 

Alfo Br ftol, Exeter, Worcefter, and moft 
of the principal towns have likewife prefentcd 
the ehovementioned gentlemen with their 
freedoms. | 

Sixty Frencd officers were brought from Pe- 
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tersfield to Dorchefter caftle by a guard of Na- 
pier’s regiment, to be confined there, fome 
having gone from their parole, 

MonpDay, 25. 

The feffions at the O/d-Baily ended, when 
Robert Eraffel, for houle-breaking 5 Benja- 
min Scarch, “fobn Green, and Fobn Edwards 
for highway robberies ; Ann Merit, for thop- 
lifting ; Peter Huck, for a burglary ; Wrl- 
liam Adams, \ate examiner of the duties on 
wine in the cuftom-houfe,) for publifhing a 
counterfeit certificate for the return of the 
duty on 30 pipes of wine, amounting to 
2501. Fohn Macklay and Michael Sullivan, for 
procuring William Maxwell to entift into the 
King of Pruffia’sfervice ; Margaret Griffith, 
for ftealing a curtain and gold lace out of 
St. Sepulcre’s church, received fentence of 
death. 34 to be tranfported, one for 14 years, 
two were branded. 

At a general quarter feffions for the city 
of Oxford, as the recorder was fumming up 
the evidence on the trial of fobn Frank'in, 
forthe murder of his wife, the court was 
fuddenly thrown into the greateft confterna- 
tion by the breaking of the main beam of 
the building, and the finking of the floor, 
owing to the vat crowd affembled at the tryal. 
Very providentially no other damage en- 
fued. 

WEDNESDAY 27, 

Advice was received that the French king 
very narrowly efcaped being fhot as he was 
hunting, the ball having grazed againft a 
tree. The affaflin made his efcape: 

Gatwocd, who was convitted at Hereford 
aflizes for robbing the north mail, was exe- 
cuted at Coll::r s End near Puckeridge, and 
afte; wards hung in chains. 

The Goldfmiths Company gave 2ool. to 
the marine fociety. 

THurspay, 28. 

A refolution pafsd the houfe for raifing 
1,186,000/ being the remainder fum not fub- 
fcribed of 2 500,00. /. intended to have been 
raifed on lives w th benefit of furvorthip, &c.) 
at the rate of 3 per Cent. with a life annuity 
of 1/ 2s Gd. for every rool. fubfcribed. 
This life annuity is granted upon any life 
the fubfcriber thinks preper to nominate; and 
the’e who ‘ubferibed to the former fcheme 
have leave to accept of the conditions of this. 
500,ccc/ more is likewrle ro be raifed in the 
fame manner, making the whole fum 
3,000,000], The time lin. ted for fubfcribe 
ing was till the qth of A ay, but was filled 
in three days. 

The Heffian troops all embarked, and 
Home! regiment and others do duty at the 
works at Chatham 

SATURDAY 40. 

"the Dutc’ having received adv.ce by their 
Jaft Eaft Indiaman that the tmali pox hath 
made great havock at the Cape of Good-Hope, 
whole familics have been carried off ; and It 
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is reckoned, the number of them who have penalty of rooo/. fterl. and one year’s impri« 
died, exceeds 3000, near half the number of fonment. 


he inhabitants. 
: By the mutiny aét paffed this Seffions, the 


civil magiftrates are empower d to quarter fol- 
diers in the houfes of fellers of wine by re- 
tail. This is intended to increafe the num- 
ber of lodging-houfes for the foldiery, who 
are now more numerous than ever in England. 

Laft vear the number provided for by parlia- 
ment was about 35,000 effective men ;: the 
number this year is 50,000. 

There was ftopped at Dover, foon after 
lariding out of the packet, by Fphn Bexely, 
efg; mayor, Fobn Cameron, of Locbrcl, who 
had been ten years a captain in the French 
king’s fervice (as he fays) though but 23 
years of age, and is the fon of a noted rebel of 
that name, and his mother a penfioner in 
France, with an annuity of 12,000 livres. 
He had with him a pol'tical difcharge; dated 
the 1ft of April, 1756, and pretended he 
came over to take the benefit of an act paffed 
laft feffions, and to get employment in Eng- 
land; but for want of fureties as the law 
direéts, he is detained. 

Sunpay May. 

The Guernf:y arrived from the Mediterranean 
from Admiral Saunders, and brought the 
following account, that Admiral Saunders 
having had iatelligence of a French fleet; be- 
ing failed from Toulon the 6th ult. weighed 
anchor, and got out of the bay with four fail 
and a frigate; and at ten the next morning 
the Guernfey madea fignal of feeing four fail 
to windward: they imagined them to be the 
French fleet, but found them to be Spani/> 
fhips ; the Admiral then made all the fail he 
could to the Weftward, and about four in the 
afternoon faw four fail of large fhips three or 
four leagues to windward: At five they bore 
down and hoifted French colours, and took 
care to keep the diftance of two or three 
miles, and brought to, and fired three or four 
broadfides, which damaged admiral Saunders’ s 
rigging and that of the other fhips a little, 
there being no wind. About half an hour 
paft feven, the French made fail, as did the 
Englifh after them : at eight it began to grow 
ftrong, they then perceiving the French 
bearing away, did the fame, but before 
Nine, they loft fight of them; and before 
morning it blew a very hard gale of wind ; 
the admiral and his fleet were obliged to bring 
to under their main fails ; and at day-light 
cou!d not difcern any thing at all of the ene- 
my’s fleet. The Admiral had one man 
killed, and one wounded, and a Midfhipman 
loft a leg. 

TUESDAY, 3 . 

Advice was received from the Wef-Indies, 
that an embargo was laid on the 17th of a- 
nuary in the Englifh iflands, prohibiting the 
exportation of provifions without bond, on 


Fripay, 6, 

His maijefty went with the ufual flate to 
the houfe of Peers, and gave the royal affent 
to; 

An att for continuing an aét of this pre= 
fent feflion of parliament, entitled, an a@& 
to prohibit, for a limited time, the making 
of low wines and fpirits from wheat, bar- 
ley, malt, or any other grain, or from any 
meal or flour. 

An act for continuing an aét of this prefent 
feflion of parliament, entitled, an aét to dif- 
continue, fora limited time, the duties upon 
corn and flour imported, and alfo upon fuch 
corn, grain, meal, bread, bifcuit and flour 
as have been, or fhall be, taken from the 
enemy, and brought intothis kingdoms 

An ac to extend the liberty granted by an 
act 23 Geo. I]. of importing bar-iron from 
his majefty’s colonies in America, into the 
port of London, to the reft of the ports of 
Great-Br tain; and for repairing certain 
claufes in the faid a@. 

An at for inclofing common paftures with- 
in the parith of Wolfhamcote, in the county 
of Warwick. 

Anat for eftablithing articles of agreement 
for inclofing the open town fields of Weft 
Matfen, in the county of Northumberland. 

An act for inclofing the common paftures. 
in the manor of Pryors Marjton, in the county 
of Warwick. 

An act for inclofing certain meadows, in 
the manor of Fulfird, in the county of 
York , 

An a& for inclofing the common ground, 
in the Manor of Strenfall, in the county: of 
York, 

An act for rendering effectual articles of 
agreement for dividing the common grounds 
in Pocklington inthe county of York. 

An att tor inclofing Thornton Moor, in the 
county of Jork. 

An act for dividing the pafture grounds, 
in the parith of Loxley, in the county of 
Warwick. 

An aét for inclofing the common fields 
in the parifh of Bamber, in the county of 
Lincoln. 

An act to diffolve the marriage of the ho- 
nourable Charles Hope Weir, efq; with Ann 
Wade, his now wife, 

An att to diffolve the marriage ef Thomas 
Nuthall, gentleman, with Lucy Scort, his 
now wife 

An at for naturalizing Fohn Durade. 

An at to rectify a miltake in an aé paffed 
this feffion of parliament, entitled, an aé& 
for the fpeedy and effectual recruiting of his 
majefty’s land-forces and marines. 

An act for enlarging the term granted by 
an act paffed 20 Geo. Il. for repairing the 
high road leading from the north end of the 
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cow caufev, near the town of Neweaft'e upon 
Tyne, to the town ot Belford. 

An aét for explaining feveral ats of Par- 
Jiament, for repairing the roads 
place called the White-poft on 4'c0: 
and Mi andfwe ri bri dy r 
Huntingdon. 

An a& for enlarging the terms granted 
by two feveral a¢ts, pafled 14. Geo, HI. for 
repairing the roads from the Ked-houfe from 
Doncaflerto Vakefed. 

An act fo: enlarging the term cranted by 
two sats of Barliament, one paflng 4. Geo. 
B.and the other 9 Geo. H. for repairing tke 
highways, from Crowi-crner in the town of 
Reading, to Bajing fhe, in the county of 
Southampton. | 

An 1 ‘or repairing and widening the road 
from the north end of Dafd x Wha f, to An- 
drew’s-crofs, and to <lford-Bars, in the 
county of Surry. 

An att for amending the roads leading 
from Milford in Surry, to Stopham bridge, in 
Siff x. 

An aét for enlarging the term granted by 
an act 26 Geo. IL; and alfo to enlarge the 
term granted by an act 27 Geo. II. for re- 
pairing feveral ,oads leading into the city of 
Glafguw. 

An act for repairing the road from the 
Gelden Famer, in Surrey, to Hertford bridge, 
in the county of Southampton, 

An act for rendering effectual certain ar- 
ticles of agreement for the inclofing the com- 
mon fields, in the townthip of Br/bcpthorpe, 
in the county of the city of York. 

Alfo to ten private bills. 

TuEspAY 10. 

Admiral] Ofberne failed, from Spithead, with 
his majefty’s fhips the Prince of go guns, the 
Si George of go guns, Monargue of 74 guns 
Monmouth of 7o guns, and Reveng: ot 64 
guns, for the W.diterrancan. 

The bounties of fearnen and landmen that 
fhall enter into the navy are continued to the 
a3th of June. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor nominated 
Chiarles Liile, efq; citizen and fkinner, Jofeph 
Pratt, efg; tyler and bricklayer, He ry Fines, 
ef45 draper, and Jofeph Newdicke, efq ; 
fletcher, as proper pesfons to be fheriffs of 


Londen. 


ering: a 
bury- -hill, 
» in the county of 


WEDNESDAY Tf. 
His majefly and tne royal family removed 
to Kenjing te Ne 
Several corn and belting mills in the coun- 
ties of Dorietfhive, Somertetthre 
and Worcefterthire have been ercatly d 
by the poor of thofe counties, who 


5 have allo 
committed many Outrages 


on the dealers in 
corn, through the hi: ch pt rice of that commo- 
dity- 
’ 
Tuurspay 12. 
The gentlemen concerned in collieries at 
Newcaltle upon Tyne, have ordered fitty thou. 


fand Winchefter bufhels of rye to be imme 
diately imported at Ne weaftle, for the Ganie’ 
of the work people employed in their works. 

The gentlemen of Stoc kton have raifed a 
fund by fubfcriptiun of 24col. which they 
purpofe to lay out in grain at Dantzick ; hav- 
ing advice from thence, that they will be 
alowed to kr ng it home on fuch terms, that 
they can afford to fell matlin at nine frill ings 
per boll, and other corn in proportion, 


Ships taken hy the ENGLISH. 

Rich fhip from St. Domingo is fent into 
LX Falmouth by the K. of Pruflia priva- 
teer. 

The Hawke brig. has fent into Jamaica, a 
}'rench privateer of eight guns and 8@ men. 

The ‘Tartar, Capt. Lockhart, has taken 
the Duke d’ Anguillon of St. Malo’s, of 29 
guns and 260 men, 52 of whom were killed 
or wounded. 

The Antelope privateer, Capt. Boyd, has 
fent into Falmouth, the----- , Paudra, from 
Nantz for Louifbourg, with Stores ; and has 
alfo retaken a Ship trom Carolina for Cowes, 
and fent her into Lifbon. 

The Lightfoot, Lane, from Virginia for 
London, is retaken by the Duke of Bedford 
privateer of Dublin, and fent into Plymouth. 

The Victoire privateer of Bayonne, of 26 
guns and 300 men, is taken by the Somer- 
fet, Devonfhire, and Rochefter men of war. 

‘The Kuby privateer of St. Maloes, of 19 
guns, and 150 men, ania Sloop bound to 
Martinico, are both fent into Plymouth, by 
the Leoftoff and Harwich men of war. 

‘The St. Anne and Princefs of Wales armed 
fhips have curried into Aberdeen a privateer of 
16 guns, 

The Lyme privateer has taken the two 
Sifters of Rotterdam from Rochelle for Havre, 
with Wine and Brandy. 

Monday lait the St. George privateer, capt: 
Devonihire, brought into Plymouth the Uni- 
on privateer of St. Malo’s, a Snow of 12 
fix-pounders. She had taken nothing. 

A French Privateer of 10 carriage guns, Is 
brought into the Downs by the Swallow and 
Cru. te r floops. 

The Amiable Marie, who was taken by the 
Charles Town, a Letter of Marque fhip of 
Britol, is arrived at the Grand Canaries. 

The Barnard privateer of Plymouth is re- 
taken by the Phenix privateer and carried in- 
to Jerfey. 

‘Phe Caefar privateer of Briftol, fell in a 
few days ago with a 36 gun frigate with 
i oldiers and flores tor Louifbourgh, which he 

ve for fome hours, difabled her and took 
two of the convoy with 50 foldiers on board 
of each, and brought them into Briftol in 
company with the Charming Nancy privateer 
of Jerfey, who brought in a fhip of 400 tons, 


18 guns, and 60 foldiers bound to North 
America. 
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‘The King of Pruffia privateer of Liverpool, 
has carried into Gibraitar a fhip bound from 
Marfeilles to Martinico, 

The Deptford privateer, Capt. Calbreath, 


+5 men, and brought into Falmouth. 

A Schooner from Rochelle for Canada with 
flores is taken by the Cornwal privateer, and 
carried into Guerniey. 

A French privateer is taken by the Dover 
privateer, and carried into that Port. 

The Sufannah, Nicholfon, from South Ca- 
rolina for London, is retaken by the Chi- 
chefter man of war, and brought into Ply- 
mouth, 

The ‘Trident and Leoftoffe men of war 
have taken and brought into Plymouth, the 
Ardencour, a privateer of Havre, of 14 car- 
riage guns, 10 Swivels, and 84 men; alfo the 
Deficile $3 guns and 64 men; and the Prince 
Noire from Havre for Louifbourgh with ftores. 

‘Vhe Tartar privateer of Briftol, has brought 
into that port a French privateer of ro guns, 
and 75 men. 

The Stafford, Sheernefs, and Seaford men 
of war have fent into Penzance the Lantore 
privateer of Dieppe; and another of 8 guns 
into Mounts-Bay. 

The Trident and Hind men of war have 
fent into Penzance a privateer of 10 guns and 
94 men, bound for North America with 
provifions, 

The Lion privateer of Briftol has carried in 
there the Catherine of Rochelle laden with 
ftores for Quebec. 

The Black Prince, from Bourdeaux, for 
Cape Breton, and the Jolly Pontac, from 
Bourdeaux for Miffifippi, are both taken by 
the Czfar privater, Capt. Nafh, belonging to 
Briftol. 

Ships taken by the FRENCH. 
HE Anne, Livington, from Rotterdam 
is carried into Boulogne. 

The John, Wills, from St. Kitts for South 
Carolina, is carried into Portorico, 

The Peggy, Leonard, from Cadiz for Brif- 
to], is carried into Morlaix. 

The Martin and Euphan, and the Euphan 
and Peggy, Walker, both from Yarmouth 
for Leith, were taken by a privateer of 14 
guns, and ranfomed for 500 Guineas each. 

The Molly, Moore, from Gottenburgh for 
Newcaftle, is taken and ranfomed. 

The Dodgfon, Burn, from South Carolina, 
is carried into Norway. 

The Africa, Johnfon, 1s carried into Rofico 
near Morlaix. 

The Adventure privateer, Capt. Dupree, 
is taken by two privateers, and carried into 
St. Maloes. 

The new Duke Packet, from Falmouth to 
the Leeward Iflands and Jamaica, is carried 
into Port Louis. 

The Union, Soiree from Southampton to 
Jerfey, is taken. 


The Tufcany, Goddard, from Zant ; Mer- 
maid, Smith, from ditto; and William and 
Betty, M’Ardell, from ditto, are all taken 
and carried into Carthagena. 

The John and Phillis, Dean, Frederick 
William, Dafburgh, and Robert and Martha, 
Prinner, all belonging to Harwich, are taken 
and ranfomed. 

The Betfey, Halfted, from London to Mon- 
trofe, is taken by the Duke Dumont priva- 
teer. 

The Scaflower from Vigo, is taken off 
Plymouth by a privateer of 30 guns. Another 
privateer has cut out of Torbay two floops and 
carried them off. 

The True Briton, Halliday from White- 
haven to Southampton, is carried into St. Se- 
baftians, 

The Prince William, M’Cloud, is taken by 
a privateer of Marfeilles, and carried into 
Carthagena. 

The Speedwell, Hooper, from South Ca- 
rolina, for London, is carried into Bayonne. 

The Merlin floop of war is carried into 
Brett. 

The three Friends, Henfley, from Briftol 
for St. Kitts, carried into Portirico. 

The Induftry, Anderfon, from Dubdlin for 
Leghorn is carried into Vigo, 

The Swan, Menflow, from Briftol for Ja- 
maica, is carried into St. Domingo: 

The Union, Hunter, from Hull for Kon- 
ingsburg, is taken and ranfomed for 320 
Guineas. 

The Elizabeth, Deften, from Zant for 
London, and a floop with Oil and Nuts from 
Majorca, are both carried into Marleilles. 

The Elizabeth, Marten, from Zant, for 
London, and the Betfey, Coleman, from De- 
nia, are both taken by four French men of 
war and burnt. 

The Archduke of Aufria, with Wheat, 
for England, is drove afhore on the Coait of 
Italy. 

The Indian Prince, Watkins, from Africa 
for Jamaica, and the Mary and Martha, Bra- 
dy, from Londen for Jamaica, are carried 
into Hifpaniola. 

The Moily, Jones, from Gibraltar for St. 
Martinho, is fent into Viana. The fame 
privateer has taken feveral other prizes, two 
of which he fent into Vigo. 

The Greenwich man of war by M. Beau- 
fremont’s fquadron, 


MARRIAGES. 
Ichard Barret, efq; to Mifs Knight, of 
Hill-Street, Berkley -Square. 

Mr. Lucas of Broad-Street Buildings to 
mifs Page daughter of Thomas Page of Clap- 
ham, efa; 

Mr. Vaughan of Coventry-Street to mifs 
Love of Staunton cn Wye. 

ames Fortefcue, efq; to mifs Hunter, eldeft 
daughter of Thomas Orby Hunter, efq; 
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Hon. cols Owen to mifs Small of Chelfea. 
Chriftopher Reed of Chipchace efq; to mifs 
Blake, eldeft daughter of Francis Blake of 
Twifel, efq; 

Mr. ‘Thomas Lodge merchant to mifs Wil- 
fon of Leeds. 

Mr. Hale to mifs Payne, daughter of Mr. 


Payne of Pye Corner, fugar refiner. 
Apr. H Ambleton Cuftance of Norwich 

I4. E fq; 

17. Henry Meriton, efq; at Ranelagh, go. 

Rob. Bridge of Hays, Cambridgefhire, efq; 

19. Rev. Mr. Munday, R. of Bitton. 

20. Only fon of Sir Peter Soame, bart. 

23. Cha. Hore, efq; at Hadley, near Bar- 
net. 

25. Miles Man, efq; town clerk of Lon- 
don. 

Youngeft daughter of the E. of Egremont, 

Walter Royfton of Bodmyn, Cornwall, efq; 

27. Walter Carey, efq; clerk of the privy 
council, and one of the four clerks comptrol- 
ler of the board of green cloth. 

May. 1, Thomas Hanbury, efq; of Sun- 
bury Leonard Bartholomew, efq; of Oxen 
in Kent. 

The Rev. Mr. Perkins of Neatherton tn 
Yorkfhire. 

At Weft Sheen, near Richmond in Surry, 
the Right Hon. Walter Cary, efq; member of 
parliament for Clifton Dartmouth in Devon- 
thire, a clerk of the board of green cloth, clerk 
in ordinary of the privy council, and one of 
his majefty’s privy councellors in Ireland. 

Richard Pyatt, efq; of Warwick hire. 

Mr. Richard Douglas; he has left 1001 to 
the foundling hofpital. 

8. In the 74th year of his age, the moft 
noble Charles Fitz-Roy Duke of Grafton, 
Earl of Arlington and Eufton, Vifcount Thet- 
ford and Ipfwich, Baron Arlington of Ar- 
ington, and Baron of Sudbury, Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Cuftos Rotulorum of the County 
of Suffolk, and Vice-Admiral of the faid 
county, Lord Chamberlain of his Majefty's 
houthold, one of the Lords of the privy-coun- 
cil, Knight of the moft noble order of the 
garter, remembrancer in the firft fruits office, 
ranger of Whittlebury Foreft, Northampton- 
fire, his Majefty’s game-keeper at New- 
market, recorder of the city of Coventry, 
and a governor of the Charter-Houfe. 

His grace is fucceeded in honour and eftate, 
by his grandfon Auguftus Henry Farl of 
Eufton, member in the prefent parliament for 
St. Edmunds-Bury, now Duke of Grafton, 
eldeft fon of Lord Auguftus Fitzroy, who 
died at Jamaica May 28, 1741. 

At York, aged 75, John Wood of Hol- 
lingclofe in that county, efq; 

The Rev: Dr. Buckely, prebend of St. 
Paul’s and Exeter. 

10 Henry Fendall, efq; of Epfom. 
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Promotions, 
Arl of Home, to be governor of Gib- 
raltar, in room of Lord Tyrawley. 

Sir David Cunyngham, col. of 57th Reg. 
of foot. | 

George Scott, efq; appointed Lieut. Col, 
of the 27th Reg, of foot. 

Lord George Sackville, Major Gen. ap- 
pointed Col. of the 2d Reg. of dragoon 
guards, 

John Grey, efq;—Col. of the Reg. of foot 
lately commanded by John Campbell, efq; 

Thomas Lifter, efq;—Lieut, Col. to the 
14th Reg. of foot, commanded by Ch, Jeffe- 
reys, efq; 

Earl of Home, Lieut. of the thire of Ber- 
wick in North Britain, 

Lord Cathcart, high commiffioner to the 
enfuing gen. aflembly of the church of Scot- 
land. 

Hon. Thomas Brudenell to be Col. of the 
grft. Reg. of foot, lace Napier’s. 

Herbert Price to be Cornet in fir Robert 
Rich’: dragoons. 

Francis Vernon efq; to be one of the clerks 
of his majefty’s privy council. 

Lovett Blackburn, efq; to be one of the 
judges of the court of the palace at Weftmin- 
fter in the room of John Cay efq; deceas’d. 

Mr. Dobfon, to be clerk to the commiffio- 
ners of the land tax for the city of London. 

Mr. Hodges to be town clerk for the city 
of London. 

Ap. 30+ Dr John Gillert, bp. of Salifbury 
to be abp. of York. 

Rev. Mr. Watfon to the vicarage of New- 
port Pagnel, Bucks, 

Rev. Edmund Latter, M, A. to the rectory 
of Bidborough in Kent. 

Rev. George Sykes, M, A. to the rectory 
of Bidborough in Kent. 

B NK PTS. 

James and Charles Thompfon, of New- 
caftle upon Tyne, Grocers. 

Jofeph Roe, of the Strand, Middlefex, 
peruke-maker. 

Stephen Badfley, of Nottingham, hofier. 

John David Ziegal, of King’s-Arms-yard, 
London, merchant. 

Samuel Samuel, late of London, goldfmith. 

William Wood the younger, of Briftol, 
joiner, cabinet-maker, and chapman. 

Jofeph Wright, of Leeds, Yorkhhire, 
merchant. 

Thomas Grocock, of Petticoat lane, in 
the county of Middlefex, diftiller. 

Lancelot Atkinfon, of Newcaftle upon 
Tyne, merchant. 

Francis Paumier, of Wandfworth, hatter. 

John Henry Abegg, of St. Anne’s Weft- 
minfter, but now in the prifon of the Fleet, 
upholfterer. 

James Brown, of St. Martin’s in the 
fields, laceman. 

Richard Hindle, of Southwark, ware- 
houfeman, 
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HE Compleat Hiftory of England. By 
T.Smollet, M. D. 4to, 31. 3s. Riv- 
ington and Fletcher. 

2. Reficétions upon fome late Alterations 
in the Miniftry. 2d. 

3. A Defcription of the Counties of Bed- 
ford, Northampton, Leicefler, Nottingham, 
Derby, Warwick, &c. in Four Letters, Is. 
Dodjley 

4. An Fffay on Currents at Sea. By Jo’ 
Mead, Is. 

5. Three Queftions cancerning Religion, rs. 

6. An Enquiry whence cometh Wifdom 
and Underitanding to Man? By John Elis, 
D. D, of Dublin, 1s. 

7. The diftinguifhing Properties of a fine 
Auricula, By If. Thompfon, ot Newcaftle, 34. 

8. True Merit, true Happinefs. A ovel 
from the French, 2 Vol. 6s. Noble, 

g. Trial of Lady Alurea Luxury, rs 4d. 
Noble. 

10. The Hiftory of two Perfons of Qua- 
lity, 3s Noble. 

11. Verfes relative to the late unhappy Ad- 
miral, 6d, 

12. Anfwer to Dr Brakenridge on the 
Number of Inhabitants in London. By G- 
Barr.ngton, Efq; 1s. S-ott. 

13. Ovfervations on the Conduét of the 
Jate Adminiftration, 1s. Cozper. 

14. An Appeal to the People. Part II. 
On the different Deferts and Fate of Admiral 
Byng and his Enemies, ts 6d. Morgan. 

15. An Effay on Political Lying, 6d 

16, The Chronicle of the Reign of Ho- 
nefty, Od, Baynton. 

The Ufe and Abufe of Bath Waters. By 
W. Baylies, M.D. 8vo. 4s. Millar. 

18. Pharmacopeia Mediana, Part II, 1s 
6d. Hinton, 

19. The Ruins of Balbec, 3]. ras. in Sheets. 
Milar. 

20. Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful, 3s; Dodjley. fee p, 182 

21. Theatrical Records, 1s 6d. Drdficy. 

22. Effaires fur les Principes de l’Harmonie. 
Par M Serre, 3s. 

23. Memoirs of Sir T. Hughfon, &c. 4 
Vol. 12s, 

24. North-America, a defcriptive Poem, 
IS. Sbenberd 

a5. Britannia in Tears. An Elegy, 6d. 

26. Th- Scotch Hiecroglyphick Prophecy, 
éd. Scott. 

27. The true Character of John the Bap- 
tit. Beecroft 

28. Ode to Mr. Pitt, by an Antigallican, 
rs. Reeve. 

29 Obfervations upon Natural Religion 
and Chriftianity. By C. Bulkley, ts 6d, Noon. 

30. Pian ot the City and Harbour of 
Louifbourgh, 7s _Fefferys. 

31. Plateof 1757. A Print, 6d. Ded/ley. 

32. Review of the military operations in 
North-America, 4to. 38. Dodjiey. 


33- A journal of eight days journey thro’ 
Hants, Wilthhire, &c. with an effay on tea, 
2 vols. 8vo. ros, Woodfall, fee p. 162. 

54- A new method of treating the com- 
mon continued fever, and fome other diftem- 
pers, 1s. Hitch. 

35. Effay on the means of preferving the 
health of feamen. By J. Lind, M. D. of the 
Royal C llege of Phyficians at Edinburgh, 1s 
6d. A ilar. . 

36. Heifter’s practice of phyfick. By EB. 
Barker, M. D. Payne. 

37. Marcello’s pfalms, vol. I. 21s. ‘Fobr- 


fon. 


38. Virgilii opera, vo. vol. 1. engraved 
on 155 copper-plates. 

39. The wifdom of Plutus, 1s. Cooper. 

40. Tales to kill time, 2s, Baldwin. 
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